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CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 


we here present to our readers, and whose name 
stands in the foremost rank of living naturalists and 
original thinkers, is , 
one of the many | 
English _ philoso- 
phers of the nine- | 
teenth century who 
will hereafter be 
found to have left 
their mark upon the 
age in which they 
lived; and, as such, 
he deservedly claims 
a place in our por- 
trait gallery of con- 
temporaries. 
Fromtwo remark- | 
able men, both of 
them equally dis- 
tinguished in their 
respective paths of 
speculative science 
and applied science 
and art, the subject 
of the present notice 


\ R. Charles Robert Darwin, F.R.S., whose portrait 


; | r = \ " BS, 
is descended. Dr. | 4m SSS 


Erasmus Darwin, 
F.R.S., the author of 
“The Botanic Gar- 
den”. and “ Zoo- 
nomia,” was the pa- 
ternal grandfather, 
and Josiah Wedg- 
wood, F.R.S., the 
man who, above all 
others, advanced the 
art of the potter in 
this country, the 
grandfather on the 
mother’s side of 
Charles Robert Dar- 
win, who has given 
his name to a theory 
which will long 
agitate the philoso- 
phic world. ennai —— 
The naturalist whose portrait accompanies this notice 
Was born at Shrewsbury on the 12th of February, 1809, 
his father being Dr. Robert Waring Darwin, also a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. He was educated at the Shrews- 
bury School, under Dr. Butler, afterwards Bishop of 
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CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S,, &c. 
(From a Photograph by O. G. Rejlander, 1, Albert Mansions.) 
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| Lichfield, and in the winter of 1825 went, for two years, 
to the University of Edinburgh. After this Mr. Darwin 
proceeded to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he took 
his B.A. degree in 1831. 
Mr. Darwin inherited from the author of “Zoonomia” 
that love of natural 
history and the allied 
sciences which has 
been the labour and 
the pleasure of his 
life. In the autumn 
of 1831, Captain 
FitzRoy, R.N., 
having offered togive 
up part of his own 
cabin to any natura- 
list who would ac- 
company H.M.S. 
“ Beagle ” in her sur- 
veying voyage and 
circumnavigation, 
Mr. Darwin volun- 
teered his services 
without salary. His 
scientific acquire- 
ments were already 
so well known that 
the offer was at once 
| accepted, and Mr. 
Darwin gave the 
country his services, 

| stipulating only that 
he should have the 
absolute disposal of 
his collections. 

The “Beagle” 
sailed from England 
December 27th, 
1831, and returned 
on the 27th of Oc- 
tober, 1836. Dur- 
ing this absence of 
nearly five years, a 

' survey of South 
America was made, 
Bahia, Rio Janciro, 
Monte Video, St. 
Julian and Santa 

" ____} Cruz, with the Falk- 

land Islands and Tierra del Fuego were visited on the 
one hand, Valparaisc, Lima, the Pacific Islands, New 
| Zealand, Australia, and the Mauritius on the other. In 

1834 this eminent naturalist was elected a Fellow of 

| the Royal Society. 








| 











In 1839 Mr. Darwin pnblished a volume as part of 
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Captain FitzRoy’s general work, descriptive of this voy- | 


age. 
graphic, and at the same time most philosophic book of 
travels that was ever published, led to its reproduction 


of Researches into the Natural History and Geology of 
the Countries visited during the Voyage of H.M.S. 
‘Beagle’ round the World.” Such has been the popu- 
larity of this work, that we find Mr. Murray advertising, 
in 1860, “the tenth thousand.” This “Journal” shows 
Mr. Darwin to have been a singularly close observer of 
every phenomenon in natural history, and of every 
variety of condition, physical and mental, of the people 
whom they visited during this remarkable voyage, exhi- 
biting the possession of perceptive powers of the highest 
order ; he displays, at the same time, the severe control 
which was maintained over them by a reflective capacity 
of the most exalted kind. No single phenomenon is 
described by Mr. Darwin until after it has been most 
cautiously examined, and the reader of the “ Journal” 
is soon impressed with the persuasion that the facts 
narrated are placed beyond a doubt, and that his reason- 
ings on those facts are ever guided by a system of most 
severe inductive philosophy. This is most especially 
exemplified in Mr. Darwin's reasonings on the origin of 
the coral reefs of the Pacific. 

In the beginning of 1839 Mr. Darwin married his 
cousin, Emma Wedgwood, and shortly after this he left 
London, taking up his residence at Down, near Farn- 
borough, in Kent. For twenty-six years, in the retire- 
ment of his home, Mr. Darwin has devoted himself to 
the care of a large family, and the quiet and close inves- 
tigation of the works of nature. His first labours, 
after this date, were editing the “ Zoology of the Voyage 
of the ‘Beagle,’” giving an account of the habits and 
ranges of the various animals therein described. In aid 
of the publication of this and other works bearing on the 
same subject, the Lords of the Treasury granted 1000/. 
In 1842 Mr. Darwin published his work on “ The Struc- 
ture and Distribution of Coral Reefs,” to which we have 
already incidentally referred as an example of that 
inductive logic which Mr. Mill so perfectly distinguishes 
in his remarks on the “ Law of Causation:” “ Let the 
fact be what it may, if it has begun to exist, it was pre- 
ceded by some fact or facts with which it is invariably 
connected. For every event there exists some combina- 
tion of objects or events, some given concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, positive and negative, the occurrence of 
which is always followed by that phenomenon.” 

Equally good examples of this rule will be found in 
the “ Geological Observations on Volcanic Islands,” pub- 
lished in 1845, and in the “Geological Observations on 
South America,” which were given to the world in 1846, 

Continuing, without rest, his researches, we find the 
results of his unwearying industry in two volumes, pub- 
lished by the Ray Society in 1851 and 1854, “On 
Pedunculated and Sessile Cirripedes,” and in two other 
volumes, published by the Palzontographical Society, on 
the fossil species of the same class. 

Towards the close of 1859 Mr. Darwin published his 


The interest excited by this, one of the most | 








“ Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection.” Of 
this work five English editions have appeared, and many 
foreign editions, in French, German, Dutch, Italian, 
Swedish, and Russian. The popularity of this work will 
be evidenced by the fact that more than two hundred 


in a modified form, in 1845, under the title of “ Journal | reviews, pamphlets, and separate books have been pub- 


lished upon it, while the earnestness with which the 
question brought under notice by Mr. Darwin is still 
discussed, appears to show that these will hereafter be 
much increased. In a few words, our author has himselt 
expressed the theory he teaches; these few we extract 
from the last edition of the “Origin of Species”:—“As 
man can produce, and certainly has produced a great 
result by his methodical and unconscious means of selec- 
tion, what may not natural selection effect? Man can 
act only on external and visible characters. Nature (if 
I may be allowed thus to personify the natural preserva- 
tion of varying and favoured individuals during the 
struggle for existence) cares nothing for appearances, 
except in so far as they are useful to any being. She 
can act on every internal organ, on every shade of con- 
stitutional difference, on the whole machinery of life. 
Man selects only for his own good, Nature only for that 
of the being which she tends. Every selected character 
is fully exercised by her, and the being is placed under 
well-suited conditions of life.” 

On one hand we find the author and his theory de 
nounced with unreasoning violence, while on the other 
Mr. Darwin is exalted into the founder of a new faith, 
and his views are regarded almost as revelations. As 
in the theory of “ Natural Selection” we are taught that 
the process is extended over long periods of time, and 
that Nature proceeds with her work by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees, so the truth will slowly but surely be 
eliminated by an analogous process ; and every member 
having been submitted to the test of time, will suffer 
some change, until “eventually the body of Osiris will 
arise in all its incomparable perfection,” as Bacon has 
taught us in one of his beautiful apophthegms. 

In 1853 the Royal Society awarded to Mr. Darwin the 
Royal Medal; and in 1859 the Wollaston Medal was 
given to him by the Geological Society. In 1862 he 
published a book full of curious research, “On the Various 
Contrivances by which Orchids are Fertilized.” Of 
separate papers published by this naturalist, we find the 
following amongst the more important :—‘ On the Con 
nection of certain Volcanic Phenomena in South Ame 
rica ;” “On the Distribution of Erratic Boulders in South 
America;” “On the Formation of Mould by the Earth- 
worm;” and “On the Geology of the Falkland Islands” 
—all published in the Transactions of the Geological 
Society. In the Fournal of the Linnean Society three 
papers have appeared from the pen of Mr. Darwin, on 
the Dimorphous and Trimorphous States of various Plants, 
and one paper “On the Movements and Habits of Climb 
ing Plants.” This last paper has since been published as 
a separate work. In 1864 the Royal Society awarded 
to Mr. Darwin the Copley medal, and he has been elected 
a member of various foreign scientific bodies. ; 

From the earliest work published by Mr. Darwin to 
his latest, there will be observed by every careful student 
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a constant desire to search out the secret springs of | of Man and his 


291 


history.’ He refrained, however, for the 





nature. This is not shown, as is too often the case, by time from publishing the arguments he had prepared on 


any imperfectly considered hypothesis ; but everywhere 
we discover the same painstaking experimental investi- 
sation, the same close and long-continued observation ; 
and also everywhere we discover that high power of 
drawing with clearness and simplicity his deductions 
from his well-established facts, which distinguishes the 
true Philosopher. 

Early in the present year Mr. Darwin brought out his 
long expected book on “ The Descent of Man, and Selec- 
tion in Relation to Sex,” a work which carries to its 
legitimate conclusion the famous hypothesis which he 
stated in his treatise on the “Origin of Species.” The 
sum and substance of the book is thus briefly epitomized 
in the 7¢mes :-— 

“In his work on the Origin of Species, it will be re- 
membered that he maintained the theory that all Species, 
instead of having been independently created, and 
possessing an independent existence, had been gradually 
developed out of other forms, This theory in itself was 
not new, having been previously put forward by Lamarck, 
besides other naturalists. But Mr. Darwin gave it anew 
character and vitality by his proposed explanation of the 
method of development, Lamarck had attributed the 


_ gradual variation of Species to the direct operation on 


— 


oganized beings of the circumstances and conditions of 
life in which they were placed. Mr. Darwin added the 
observation that the individuals who at any moment 
happened to develope an adaptation to such circum- 
stances would be more likely to succeed in the struggle 
for existence, and would thus leave a greater number of 
ofspring. Lamarck, for instance, supposes that the long 
neck of the giraffe was acquired by the original animal 
having been impelled by circumstances to seek for its 
food in branches of trees, and thus to have extended its 
neck by constant use. Mr. Darwin assumes a similar 
tendency, but adds that, from the moment it began to 
operate, the giraffes which, from the greater length of 
thir necks, were more successful in gathering food, 
would become more vigorous, would survive in greater 


| tumbers, and, by the ordinary laws of inheritance, would 


transmit their peculiarity to their offspring. The offspring 
Would, in turn, carry the development further, and trans- 
mit it ina more extended and more permanent form to 
their successors, Just as man, for his own uses or fancies, 
selects for breeding purposes those particular animals 
which have the specialities of construction he desires, and 
Sthusable to increase such specialities and render them 
pemanent, so nature, by gradually eliminating from time 
totime the individuals least adapted to the circumstances 
country or period, and proportionately favouring the 
Mopagation of the better adapted, has indefinitely diver- 
and improved an original and simple stock. Now 
tck, as is well known, did not hesitate to apply his 
mia the case of Man, and asserted that Man had 
pr y been developed by the mere force of circum- 
aks from an ape. Mr. Darwin sufficiently indicated 
: me woed book that he was prepared to make a similar 
plication of his own enlarged hypothesis. He said that 
speculations ‘light had been thrown on the origin 


the subject, as he thought he ‘should thus only add to 
the prejudices against his views.’ But he thinks that 
with most naturalists, and especially the younger and 
rising ones among them, his theory has now made good 
its claims to acceptance, and he no longer hesitates to 
push it to its final conclusion. That conclusion is clear 
and definite. It is that ‘at a remote period, Man, the 
wonder and glory of the Universe, proceeded’ from the 
stem of Old World Monkeys. 

It is not to be supposed that so bold and novel an in- 
ference would be allowed to pass unchallenged in the 
literary or the religious world ; and, whatever may be 
thought of the consequences flowing from Mr. Darwin’s 
arguments,—whether, as many say, they tend to over- 
throw the authority of the Book of Genesis, or whether 
they lay the foundations of a harmony between Science 
and Scripture rightly understood and interpreted, at all 
events we have not the space or inclination to canvass 
them in these columns. It will be enough for us if we have 
placed the main facts of Mr. Darwin’s life upon record, 
and stated briefly, popularly, and intelligibly the position 
which he has taken up as a philosopher in discussing the 
origin of the human race, believing, as we sincerely do, 
that the Roman author was right when he said “ Opinio- 
num commenta delet dies, naturz judicia confirmat.” 


—* 
vr 





PROGRESS IN THE ARTS DURING THE 
LAST DECADE '. 





HE first of the annual Exhibitions formed a fitting 
opportunity for noting our art progress during the 

last ten years, and accordingly the writers of the reports 
contained in the work before us have not lost sight of 
the fact that they have the art work of a decade to 
chronicle. It is especially valuable at periods like these 
to see whether we are advancing or retrograding, and 
we therefore turn with some curiosity to Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s “ Report on Paintings in Oil,” the first of the 
series. “Our demerits,” says the writer, “are not diffi- 
cult to discern. They are more on the surface than those 
of our Continental neighbours, and happily admit of a 
simple remedy. It will strike all unprejudiced judges 
that our faults arise principally from the defective edu- 
cation of our students, The want of knowledge disables 
their early efforts, and cramps their course throughout 
their whole career. This blot is the more extraordinary 
when we consider the practical character of the English 
race. Weare not accustomed to put our artisans to work 
before they have become thorough masters of their tools 
and of the method of their work. . . . Owing to this want 
of an early and systematic training, the works of our 
greatest minéters are often unequal ; their drawing and 
colour halt behind their conception in a manner that a 
complete art education would have made impossible, 


1 Official Reports on the various sections of the International Ex- 
hibition. Edited by Lord Houghton, Fine Arts Division. London: 





J. M. Johnson aid Bons. 





Through this cause some of the finest works of our 
school are falling to pieces, the mechanical knowledge of 
the artist having been at fault ; in others the colour flies, 
the glazes change, the varnish cracks, a thousand misad- 
ventures arise. And finally, from this same cause, the 
school makes no aggregate advance. In the days of 
medizval art, each master was the centre of a group of 
pupils. The experience of his life became the possession 
of his school. His followers, in their turn, bore onwards, 
and added to the traditions he had taught, so that the 
knowledge accumulated from generation to generation 
became the means of raising art to a height which it has 
never since approached.” 

Every lover of art who visited the Exhibition must 
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in which the artistic mind has been seeking outlets 


| for the pent-up power which no doubt exists in this 


} 


have been struck with the great excellence of the Belgian | 


works exhibited. 
subjects, portraits, and landscapes, are all above the 
average when compared with a like exhibition of English 
paintings; a workmanlike completeness reigns through- 
out ; every artist has approached near to his intention ; 
he makes no miserable boggle in his effort to express his 
idea. This power, which a knowledge of his means 
places at the disposal of the Belgian painter, is in marked 
contrast to the generality of our own artists. /¢ arises 
Jrom an early training, under approved masters, chosen by 
the pupil himself,and carried out in company with fellow- 
pupils of a like bias.” 

There appears to be a great tendency among oil and 
water colour painters to approach each other in the 
practice of their several arts. 
have gained a reputation in oils, and oil painters have 
recovered the habit of using water-pigments in the 
initiatory stages of their works.” The art of water colour, 
essentially an English one, seems to be getting very like 
tempera, which latter method only differs from oil paint- 
ing in its vehicle being water and yolk of egg instead of 
oil. At the same time we must remember that some of 
the most exquisite water colour pictures have been pro- 
duced simply by “tinting” a white surface, and that it 
is questionable if we are great gainers when that 
surface is covered with body-colour, as in an oil painting. 
At any rate, the practice is changing the whole aspect of 
the art, and we pass on to Mr. Samuel Redgrave’s 
Report on “ Paintings in Water Colours,” to see what he 
has to say on the subject. After remarking that men 


Sir C. Lindsay says, “ Pictures of | 
ages; china plaques, suitable for mounting in furnitur, 


“Water colour painters | 


j 


country,” now seem to be in ceramic, glass, and mosaic 
painting. Great progfess has been made in some form; 


| of permanent polychromatic embellishment, particularly 


in the use of coloured faience in architecture. One has 
only to glance at some of the ancient buildings of Italy 
to see what an effective decoration we have hither 
neglected. The Slade Professor thinks that our misce. 
laneous ceramic painting, as shown in the Exhibition 
“stands quite upon a level with that of any other people 
ancient or modern,” and that we are at the head of cop. 
temporary manufacture in technical excellence, and even 
colour. Progress is shown in other forms of mised. 
laneous painting; for example, painted furniture, fy 
which there is high authority in the early and middk 


like the exquisite productions of Reisner, so mud 
valued ; and, lastly, in fan-mounts, which we hope wil 
give an impetus to the revival of an art so especially 
suited to the fair sex. 

In his report on “ Mosaic and Glass Painting,” Mr. 
Gambier Parry advocates the use of mosaics, which, by 
their durability and lustre, are especially adapted for 
this country. The remarks of 


there is much truth in the following passage :— 

“If monumental art is to be again, it must be by the 
courage and the power of such principles as these (@ 
that colouring, taken as a monumental art, must consent 
to dispense with many qualities of a picture). Mon- 
mental art is at once a multitude. Mosaic is but oneal 
its many instruments. The designer for mosaics mus, 
at least in knowledge, be a mosaicist himself, and as 
much an architect at heart as a painter. Orcagm, 
Ghiberti, and Cellini, produced works most beautifi 
and complete, because they grasped at once the purpos 


of their thought, and the powers, the limits, and the 


| 


like Cox (178 31859), Robson (1790—1833), and W. Hunt | 
(1790—1864), were contented with the true limits of the | 


water colour art then believed in, without using any 
mixture of opaque colours, he says, in the attempt to 


| only hope for a future of better things and bett 


rival oil painters, “ water colour painters have been led, | 


within the last few years, to the use of body-colours, not 
for the principal lights only, not even restricting the use 
to foreground objects, but extending it alike to mid- 
distance and sky ; and probably from the illusory feeling 
that this practice gives an-advantage on the walls of an 
exhibition, it seems rapidly gaining ground in the pro- 
fession. The present state of water colour art appears, 
then, to be one of transition, its painters fast abandoning 
the ground on which many eminent artists have 


established an enduring reputation.” 
Sir M. D, Wyatt points out that the “other directions 


| glad to hear that the principal feature 





application of their materials. For want of such com 
prehensive grasp as this our modern works too often 
fail. That noble inspiration which once animated the 
arts is needed now to teach them to combine, and boti 
to give and gain by combination. 


Artists should be half mechanics. They think now 
little of construction. They are apt to think tht 
mechanism and construction are things of prost, 
that art aspires alone to the realm of poetry. We can 

er undet- 


Unless a designer of monumental att @ 


standings. | 
he poetry? 


conceive and master in one mental grasp t 
construction and the construction of poetry, he 
better leave that noble art alone.” 
The system of mosaic painting invented by Mr. a_i 
Campbell seems to be of great importance. We 4 
all regretted that the frescoes of Dyce and the ow 
glass paintings of Maclise are alike fading — 
walls of the Palace of Westminster, and are there” 
of Mr. Campbel’ 


qe . . . salt 
system is durability. It is an application of masa 


e _ ave i 
tesserae to ordinary painting, combining “the mee 





one who has made | 
medizval art his especial study are very valuable, ani | 
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and durability of mosaic with the freedom of oil-painting. 
A surface of mosaic tessere of any extent may be 
ainted as a man would paint canvas. The surface thus 
painted may be broken up into groups of tessere ; and 
ainting which, though treated like oil, is in fact vitreous, 
may be burnt in by the furnace. Thus, like mosaic, it 
becomes, as far as mortal man dares to use the word, 
imperishable. It may be altered. Any number of /ev- 
timenti may be possible, and the work may be burnt in 
again and again without injury to the rest. Thus wall- 
painting is secured by imperishable enamel. Never were 
two systems more opposed than this and water-glass. 
The one was ‘unstable as water,’ but this is fire-glass.” 
We hope to hear of this method again. 

Who more able than Professor Westmacott, R.A., to 
furnish the Report on Sculpture ? There are two courses 
open to the modern sculptor, to follow either the example 
of the Grecian sculptors of the age of Pericles or the less 
dignified but more lucrative practice of portrait sculpture. 
The latter, it must be remembered, is an innovation on 
the “High Art” of an earlier period, introduced at the 
time of Alexander the Great. “It is the realism and 
minuteness which are such essential ingredients in portrait, 
that remove it from that higher class whose province it is, 
orshould be, to deal with the genera/ rather than the faréi- 
cular,and, therefore, to choose for its exercise the most per- 
fectforms. The over-careful rendering in sculpture of the 
lowest minutiz of costume, as the cravat or necktie, 
entirely concealing the throat and the true setting on of 
the head, and scrupulous attention to the size and form of 
buttons and button-holes and similar trifles, must inevit- 
ably vulgarise a work, and so far lower it in its relation to 
fine art, inasmuch as it places on an equality of repre- 
sentation the living man and the surroundings of the 
tailor and haberdasher. And yet, on the other hand, in 
order to avoid this, to represent an ordinary Englishman 
of the nineteenth century as an ancient Greek or Roman, 
or, half naked, with a blanket or cloak thrown over him 
for drapery, must be fully as objectionable, from its un- 
truthfulness and incongruity. The portrait sculptor is 
therefore exercising his art under difficulties for which 
great allowance must be made; but no recognition of 
these, however liberal and charitable, can make works 


treated in the manner referred to, examples of sculpture | 


worthy to be followed by students desiring to distinguish 
themselves in the nobler walks of art.” Speaking of the 
teproach which has by some been cast upon the English 
sculptors, that their productions are wanting in the 
characteristics of a school, Professor Westmacott says, 

The remark, however, if true at all, is only so in part ; 
for peculiarities in national feeling will always distinctly 
show themselves in the art of every country, and thus 
give a certain stamp of individuality to its productions. 
It May 
religious and sentimental, or the genre and familiar, ex- 
hibited in domestic incidents and home scenes and land- 


be the demonstrative and exaggerated, or the | 


Scape; but marking unmistakeably the idiosyncracy or | 


Source of sentiment of cach. But even if there be truth 
in the general observation, the fact itself may be accounted 
for. Art, when it first began to be practised by English- 
men, was rather an exercise than an impulse. Up to 


293 


nearly the end of the last century, sculpture in this 
country was exclusively in the hands of foreigners, as 
Roubiliac, Rysbrach and others, and when Englishmen 
began to practise it, it was rather to meet a trade demand 
which hitherto had been absorbed by strangers, than asa 
fine art followed from original feeling. It was, at its best, 
more suggestive of the times and conventional teaching 
of academies, or of the practice of some popular modern 
leader in art, than of impulse, caught either from the study 
or love of nature, or from refined sentiment, or a keen love 
of the beautiful. And inthis way may possibly be found a 
reason for its slow growth among us, and its inadequate 
appreciation by the general public. It was, at its opening, 
beyond, or foreign to, their sympathies. Even of Flaxman, 
of whom England is justly proud, it may with deference 
be said, he based his practice chiefly on the traditions of 
the ‘antique.’ The Professor points out that almost 
every country in Europe had had for centuries its school 
of design, while England did not boast a noteworthy 
sculptor ; “ but,” he goes on to say, “ may it not be urged 
that the freedom from prescriptive trammels may have 
afforded to those who had not been subjected to them a 
wider field for independent and original thought? The 
discursive and varied character of subjects in which 
British artists have habitually exercised their talents, 
and the difference of treatment observable intheir practice, 
is strongly in favour of the view here taken. It may 
have acted less advantageously, no doubt, in sculpture 
than in painting ; because sculpture requires, in the first 
place, a discipline quite distinct from painting and also 
because the former art cannot, without some loss of its 
essential simplicity and dignity, deal (as an art of colour 
and chicroscuro can) with common and ordinary subjects 
for imitation ; in giving, for example, force and emphasis 
to some parts and suppressing others, either by indistinct 
rendering or by skilful management of light and shadow.” 
We think that no apology is needed for introducing 
this somewhat lenghty quotation. 

Some of the most beautiful effects in the furniture in 
the Exhibition are produced by marquetry called 
intarstatura inits early forms. It is met with in England 
temp. Elizabeth, but we must look to France for the most 
exquisite varieties from the time of Louis XV. In early 
designs portions of the work are decorated with patterns, 
burnt in with a hot iron, with good effect. As the origin 
of Buhl or Boule work is frequently misstated, we extract 
the following from Mr. Hungerford Pollen’s Report on 
“Furniture and Metal Work.” “The new and costly 
style of furniture introduced in France in the reign of 
Louis XIV., went by the name of the first maker, André 
Charles Boule, and was called Boule (or as it is some- 
times misspelt, Buhl) marquetry. Whether Boule was or 
was not actually the inventor of marquetry in tortoise- 
shell, ivory, brass and white metals, which goes by his 
name, has been questioned. Boule was born in 1642 
and died in 1732. He was made head or director of 
the Royal establishments, and was lodged in the palace 
of the Louvre. He was employed to furnish the new 
Chateau of Versailles, and obtained a great name all over 
France. There are several excellent examples of modern 
Boule cabinet work in this Exhibition. The peculiarity of 
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Boule’s invention was the employment of thin slices of 
metal, ivory, and tortoiseshell. In his earlier works we 
find coloured enamelled metal. But later Boule work 
was simpler and took bolder and larger forms than these 
early specimens.” A 
In Mr. W.B. Scott’s Report on “ Miscellaneous Art 
we find some interesting particulars respecting the pro- 
ductions of Signor Antonio Cortelazzo, of Vicenza, who 
claims to have re-discovered the process of inlaying iron 
with gold and ‘silver. The objects he exhibits are 
described as showing “singular taste, skill, and artistic 
feeling, coupled with a masterly manipulation in working 
out his details.” The art is called by the Italians 
gemina, and it appears that Cortelazzo at first imitated 
antique examples so successfully that his chief customers 
were dealers who sold them as originals. The attention 
of Mr. Layard was drawn to these articles, and he per- 





suaded Cortelazzo to produce original works and procured | 


him many orders for specimens of his skill. These are 
now so popular that the maker has no need to fabricate 
antiques in order to dispose of his productions. 

The question “What is Xylotechnography?” is fre- 
quently asked by those who see Messrs. Trollope’s adver- 
tisement. Mr. Scott’s paper furnishes us with an answer. 
“It is, in fact, staining by hand or stencil, a light-coloured 
but not necessarily soft wood, with certain transparent 
colours, producing a result, when polished, similar, though 
not necessarily deceptively so, to inlaying. This process 
is, it appears, patented by Messrs. Trollope and Sons. 
Whatever simplifies the executive, and brings the 
designer into contact with the object to be decorated, 
and so unites in his hand the offices of artist and work- 
man, is of value and importance.” 

In a note to Mr. Julian Marshall’s Report on Engrav- 
ing, Lord Houghton regrets that there is every probability 
that line engraving will soon be one of the lost arts. He 
points out that in London the whole commerce in this 
department is in the hands of one art publisher, and 
depends for existence on his liberality. It is to be hoped 
that the Art Union, which has circulated such fine 
examples of the art, will not be tempted away from it 
by cheaper processes. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the value of wood- 
engraving for the illustration of cheap literature. Mr. 
T. J. Gullick contributes a report on the subject to the 
series before us, and his remarks on the process will be 
read with interest. The introduction of a woodcut into 
letterpress retards the printing considerably. A sheet 
of letter types without woodcuts, in an ordinary machine 
will yield 500 impressions, or 15,000 in a “ten-feeder” 
machine, in an hour; whilst from 400 to 2500 can be 
taken from wood engravings. The “outer forme” of an 
illustrated paper containing the wood blocks is put to 
press much earlier than the letterpress, for this reason. 
It is generally thought that electrotype casts of wood 
blocks are requisite when a great number of impressions 
are required ; but Mr. Gullick tells us that as many as 
250,000 impressions have been obtained from the wood- 
cuts in some Christmas numbers of the ///ustrated London 
News, without taking such casts. We give a passage 
respecting the modus operandi of the art. 





“ The subject to be engraved is first drawn on the woo 
in pencil, or for the most part with Indian ink and Chines 
white, laid on“in washes and touches with hair pencils 
the latter method being in vogue with modern draughts. 
men. The labour of the engraver then commences: 
but the process of drawing and engraving being thy 
distinct, they have been usually apportioned to separate 
persons from the earliest practice of the art. As the 
diameter of the box tree is very limited, large blocks are 
formed by screwing several pieces together; and whe 
such blocks are drawn, the component pieces are touched 
up when re-united, the time requisite to complete the 
work being proportionately reduced—often a most im. 
portant consideration. The surface of the block aly 
admits of being ‘lowered’ previous to engraving, in parts 
which, to correspond with light passages in the repre. 
sentation, are required to be printed faintly. Othe 
passages requiring depth may be enforced by ‘overlaying’ 
such passages, thus causing them to receive greater 
pressure in the printing.” 

Mr. Gullick thinks a considerable amount of labour is 
wasted in modern woodcuts, in an attempt to rival en 
gravings on metal ; and that “ whenever a wood-engraver 
attempts to give his cut the appearance of a copper or 
steel plate engraving, he must sacrifice the peculiar 
advantages of his art, and his work is, in effect, con- 
demned, when regarded merely as a clever imitation.” 

The following is a good suggestion as to the distribu. 
tion of engravings :— 

“You might plant the germs of taste in every school. 
boy by setting before him clear rudimentary illustrations 
of famous pictures, statues, examples of architectural and 
ornamental styles, and the wonders of art generally. 
You might place in the hands of every art workman 
specimens of the best designs in his particular branch; 
and the public at large might be kept more fully in 
formed of the progress of events, science and art. Such 
simple illustrations of the spirit, and broad features of 
approved designs, as I should like to see given to work- 
men, would be far preferable to more detailed or photo 
graphic reproductions. They would compel thought, 
stimulate invention, and check that servile copying, of 
which the result, in lifeless machine-like rigidity, is see 
in the ornamental and decorative arts of the day.” 

In photography permanence and economy of produc 
tion are of the utmost importance, and great progress 
has been made in both these qualities since the 186 
International Exhibition. The carbon process of Mr 
J. W. Swan was the first step in the right direction 
He has since elaborated his method, and it is carried 
out with great success by the Autotype Fine Art Com 
pany. The subject is not received on paper, but on@ 
film or tissue of gelatine, sensitised by bichromate of 
ammonia. The tissue can be coloured in any way 
quired. But printing from this must be done by light 
while in the Woodbury type the improvement consists 
in a printing block being obtained from the gelatine 
relief, simply by placing them in a hydraulic press, a 
the impressions are obtained in a press from the m 
plate. It is a wonderful fact that the gelatine will com- 
municate the impression upon it to a sheet of me 
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vastly harder than itself. The last, though not least, 
process is the heliotype, and is an improvement upon 


the two other methods, inasmuch as the prints are taken 


from the gelatine film direct. As this process of Mr. 


Emest Edwards is one of great value, we quote the 


following respecting it from Colonel Stuart Wortley’s 
report on photography :— 

“The surface of a glass plate having been slightly 
rubbed over with wax, the gelatine mixture is poured 
over it in such quantities as to form a film of tolerable 
thickness; when dry, the wax that was on the glass 
plate permits the film to be easily detached, and it is 
then exposed to light through a photographic negative. 
Removed from this negative, the next step is to attach 


it to the support on which it is to remain while the | 
The plate bearing the film is | 
| moniously, though absolutely devoid of social or mental 
| cultivation ! 
| progressed in scientific attainments, the love of colour, 


the film supported on the metal plate is then ready for | | 
| in dress certainly, in other ways generally, is diminished. 


prints are taken from it. 
then soaked in water to remove the superfluous bichro- 
mate, so that light may have no further effect on it, and 


the printing press. In the heliotype process neither the 
scraping pressure of a lithographic press nor the rolling 
pressure of a copper-plate press is found to answer ; and 
simple vertical pressure, such as is obtained in an ordi- 
naty Albion printing press, is the means Mr. Edwards 
uses for the production of his prints. The plate, on 
which a paper is laid, is inked by means of an inking 
roller, and pressure then transfers the ink to the paper.” 


| 


| is the most difficult to teach. 


a5 


The love of harmonious colouring and the power of 
forming beautiful combinations in fabrics seem inherent 
among the Orientals. Remarking on this, Mr. Pollen, 
in his report on Tapestry, &c., observes, “The native 
designers proceed in accordance with immemorial tradi- 
tions, and with a certainty that resembles instinct. Of all 
artistic powers, that of colour, in its highest harmonies, 
Though general principles 
can be imparted by scientific rules, the power of colour- 
ing beautifully is undoubtedly one rarely attained. It 
seems to prevail in races as a special gift. It exists 
where the knowledge of form is unknown. It accom- 
panies an unconscious sympathy with nature, and seems, 
we must repeat, more allied with instinct than demon- 
strable by science. How many actually savage 
nations colour their cloths, or wrappers, or mats, har- 





And, on the other hand, as nations have 


| We may cultivate the study of colour, and understand 


So that a heliotype is an absolutely permanent photo- | 


graph printed at a printer’s press with printer’s ink. 

Mr. Roger Smith, in his Report on “ Architectural 
Designs,” speaking of the possible future architecture of 
Europe, says—“ Though the advocates of Gothic may 


taunt those of classic Renaissance with the want of | 


vitality in their art, most of the Gothic of the day is 
itself but a vigorous revival of a past style. It will not 
be the least interesting feature of the present Exhibition 
ifwe can find that it affords indications of a possible 
future for English nineteenth century architecture. Now 
that the elements of architectural art have been well mas- 
tered, it seems as though the rise of new wants, such as 
those originating in railway communication ; the intro- 
duction of new materials, such as iron and glass ; and 
the revival of disused adjuncts, such as terra-cotta and 
mosaic, may yet combine, if under good artistic guid- 
ance, to render possible the creation of a new, and 
perhaps a noble, style. If this dream is ever realized, it 
seems as though some fusion of the peculiarities of 
Gothic and Classic must form its basis. Twice already 
in the history of the art these have blended ; once during 
the long Romanesque period, when the art of the Roman 
was by slow changes passing into that of the Goth. 
Again, and in a different way, this happened in the brief 
but brilliant time when the revived Classic was strug- 
gling with the exhausted Gothic; and the style of 
Francis I. in France, and of Elizabeth in England, were 
the outgrowth of this combination. Gothic and Classic 
Were once more to be found side by side in modern 


Practice. Is it too much to believe that a fusion may | 


ny take place, now that a Gothic revival has gone 
ck almost to that point where it touches its round- 
arched original >” 


its laws, but in textiles of all kinds, from carpets to 
gossamer muslins, and gold and silver tissues, the tradi- 
tional taste of Oriental nations’ femains unattainable by 
Europeans. And of European nations, those most old- 
fashioned, least changed from the rude ages of the past, 
retain the greatest enjoyment and feeling of colour.” 
For the benefit of our lady readers we extract the 
following on the choice of lace, from Mrs. Henry Reeve’s 


Report on Lace :— 
“No woman with refined taste would use the same 


| lace for trimming her dress and her dressing-table. 


The veil which half conceals the bride must be of the 
softest and lightest fabrics, such as Brussels and Honiton 
lace. The heavy Venetian point must be used as a 
border, not as drapery, and the appropriate back-ground 
is silk or velvet. The old Valenciennes and Flemish 
makes of laces imitate linen, when seen at a little dis- 
tance, and therefore harmonise best with morning dress, 
and with neutral tints, as the refinement and delicacy 
of the material and execution are lost, and the pattern 
disappears when seen by candle-light. The considera- 
tion whether lace is to float or to fall—whether a deep 
border of distinct pattern is to be seen on the dress, or 
whether, arranged as fringe, the lines of the pattern are 
lost—should be present to the mind in selecting lace ; 
and we end as we began, by urging the importance of 
‘culture,’ and by pointing out the ample scope for the 
display of nature which lace affords.” Ladies may also 
find something noteworthy in the conclusion to Dr. 
Rock’s Report on Embroidery :— 
“What must strike an attentive observer of our English- 
wrought embroideries, both in the specimens of embroi- 
dery proper, as well as in the twin-sister lace, is, that 
the designers of those examples needed a little more 
skill in drawing, and wanted some slight knowledge of 
botany. Tosucceed in any branch of decorative art, it 
is as requisite to be able to draw as to know, for all the 
usages of life, how to write. Had the Irish nuns, who 
sketched the pattern of a dress wrought in their school 
by orphan girls, and presented in gratitude to the late 
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Countess of Shrewsbury, had even a smattering of this 
knowledge, the design on the lower border of the gar- 
ment would not have shown such excrescences in leaves 
and flowers. Those, too, who drew out the patterns for 
so-called Sabrina work, would have remembered that 
many flowers have more or less than five petals, and that 
for leaves, besides the lanceolate and oval, there are 
at least twenty other shapes, many of great beauty in 
their outline.” 

Mr. Richard Redgrave contributes an_ interesting 
paper on the “ Present State of Design,” but as he neces- 
sarily goes over much of the ground considered in the 
other reports, we shall only quote his concluding pas- 
sage. “It has become evident that, partly from the 
effect of former Exhibitions, by the spread of sound 
criticism, and deduction of principles from the examina- 
tion of fine works, much progress towards excellence has 
resulted; and. not only has invention, controlled by 
sounder taste in its application, been stimulated, but 
the extravagant fours de force, the efforts after startling 
novelty, and to produce works of great size or curious 
difficulty, rather than of utility and beauty, which 
crowded our first International Exhibition, are far less 
resorted to by our designers or manufacturers to secure 
the applause of the public. During the last ten years 
great progress has been made in the various methods of 
fabricating, for artisticand other purposes, reproductions 
of works of art. In 1867 a convention of European 
Princes was signed at Paris, in order to facilitate the 
exchange among various countries of casts, electrotypes, 
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plished, if not with a scientific accuracy calculated tp 
satisfy modern critical taste, still so successfully that the 
Justinian Code cannot even now be left out of conside. 
ration when the*Codification of any modern system of 
law is commenced. 

The sources from which our law is derived are answer. 
able, in a great degree, for the confusion which exists, 
The judicial bench, professing to expound and apply, 
but in reality often making the law, is one of these 
sources. The rule of law thus created by a judge js 
found imbedded in a set of circumstances which first 
gave rise to inquiry and adjudication, and has to be 


| extracted from the recorded judgment by a difficult 


photographs, &c., of historical monuments of art. Many | 


interesting reproductions may be seen in the present 
Exhibition : and Lieutenant H. H. Cole, R.E., contri- 
butes the Report on them, this forming the sixteenth and 
last of the series. For moulding large works, gelatine is 
much preferable to plaster. Pierotti’s altar pieces, 
Franchi's reredos of an altar, the Norwegian doorways 
by Brucciani, and the cast of the eastern gateway of the 
Sanchi Tope in Central India, made under Lieutenant 
Cole’s own direction in 1869, were all taken by the gela- 
tine process. Lastly anovelty in reproduction seems to 
be an iron electrotype, shown to Mr. Cole by a Russian. 
He considers it promises to be the means of providing 
cheap and good metal facsimiles. 





+ 


CODIFICATION. 





T is to be hoped that the recent discussions on the 

Codification of our law will speedily bear some fruit, 

and that the subject will not be dropped when the Par- 

liamentary session begins, as one suited only to exercise 

the pens of newspaper correspondents at the slack time 
of the year. 

The state of our law is as bad as, perhaps worse than, 
was the Roman law when Justinian’s famous reforms 
were accomplished. The difficulties with which -our 
reformers have to contend may well be considered equal 
to those which he surmounted; but even if they are 
greater, that circumstance should have no effect in 


deterring us now from attempting what Justinian accom- | ing and adapting it to the increasing intelligence 
' 


process of excluding therefrom all that relates only to 
the particular case, so that what is left may be of general 
application. When it is considered that the volumes 
containing these decisions, and therefore containing the 
law as derived from the judges, are even now under a 
revised system of reporting, increasing at the rate of at 
least three thousand pages a year, it may be easily 
understood that the above-mentioned process cannot be 
gone through, even by experts, with ease or certainty. 
Next, if it be considered that these imbedded rules of 
law are, many of them, made by hard-worked men in 
the hurry of judicial business, it is not surprising that 
there should be in our law-books much of what is called 
bad law, and which, to some people, seems past all hope 
of correction. 

From the other source of our law, viz. Parliament, 
comes another great body of rules, varying indeed in 
their excellence, or want of excellence, but which may 
be generally described as unsystematic in form, often 
obscure in language, and also often quite ineffective in 
carrying out the intentions of its framers. 

It is unsystematic because it is necessarily formed with 
reference to the existing judiciary law, which, from the 
mode of its creation, is totally devoid of system; it i 
obscure in language because, even among lawyers, the 
use of legal terms is unsettled, and therefore much mort 
so among laymen; and it is ineffective in carrying 
out the intentions of its framers because it is made by 
men who are ignorant of the law as it stands at the time 
they are introducing the new rule, and are intent only 
on the particular grievance they desire to remedy, of 
the particular benefit they hope to obtain. Our law then 
is voluminous, its features are uncertain to those evel 
who know it best, while to the people generally it 
utterly unintelligible. This is strong condemnation, and 
in making it we are not blind to the many excellence 


| which our laws contain, but which are imbedded in rub 


bish to be got rid of before their full effect can b 
obtained. 

Austen, one of few English jurists, many years 4° 
pointed out the defects on which we have been cof 
menting, and unravelled their causes with an acutenes 
which has never been surpassed. A code properly formed 
he also pointed out as the remedy for the evils which 
then existed, and which now much more exist. A code 
of course may be defective in its first formation, a5 the 
French code was, or in provisions being wanting for vaty- 
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evils which are crushed or hidden for a time under such 
codes soon reappear again. 

Such failures, however, should not discourage our 
reformers; the causes of these failures are evident. 
Whatever system is adopted to remedy the evils, the 
existence of which every one allows, the absence of all 
errorcan hardly be expected; but this can be said, in 
substituting a code for the present want of system, that 
while under the present state of things our law must be 
voluminous, without arrangement and obscure, under a 
code it way be compact, systematic and intelligible. 
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wants of the age, as the Prussian code was, and the | discredit where it will be undeserved. The effect of 
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many a useful reform is damaged by the sanguine hopes 


| and the rash prophecies of its supporters ; and in this age, 


Before the wished-for reform, however, is actually com- | 


menced, it will be well to settle the nomenclature to be 


adopted in the new system, and it is curious to observe | 


how those even who have given the most attention to the 
question of codification fall foul of each other on the 


meaning of the word “code” itself and on the distinction | 


between it and “ digest.” 

What we want is a body of rules, clearly and shortly 
stated, scientifically arranged, and having supreme au- 
thority. Let this ideal work be called a code or any 
other name that may be agreed on, but let this be the 
mark to be aimed at in all efforts, whether of codification 
or digestification. 

In desiring this body of rules, we of course do not 
desire any change of the existing law, it is the form only 
with which we are dealing, and before the new form can 
be obtained, a preliminary process will have to be gone 
through of arranging the law under various heads, un- 
connected with each other, but usefully employed to 
exhibit a general view of various branches of the law, 
before they can be placed under some more scientific 
arrangement. 

Let this preliminary process be called “ digesting,” 
and its result a “digest,” or by any other name that 
may be agreed upon, and let the time and labour spent 
on such word-squabbles as have been lately employed to 
whet the weapons of rival reformers, be applied to a 
more useful purpose. 

Another warning appears to be necessary in these 
codification discussions, and that is, not to expect too 
much from the code when it is accomplished. 

It can never be that the best imagined code will bring 
the whole law clearly to the mind of the general public. 
The utmost that can be expected is that it will be made 
intelligible and easier of access to lawyers, and will faci- 
litate further legislation. But this, we take it, will be a 
boon of no mean value, and will be appreciated at once 
by any one who has been unfortunate enough to be com- 
pelled to seek counsel’s opinion on his rights and wrongs. 
The legal haze in which every counsellor lives, compels 
his Opinion always to offer a double front. And the 
ambiguous utterance of the counsel in the well-known 
tase of ‘Ginx's Baby’ is no exaggeration of the actual 
state of affairs, 

To be able to get an opinion, bearing some certainty 
on its face, from his lawyers, will be no small advance to 

€ inquiring layman from his present position ; but the 
€xpectation that a code will enable every man to be his 





own lawyer, will only lead to disappointment, and bring | 


when reformers are bidding against each other for the 
adoption by the public of their respective pet schemes, 
no warning is more necessary to the advocate of reform 
than moderation in his published expectations, or to the 
public than this, not to involve in a general condemna- 
tion the scheme which does not fully realise the heated 
hopes of its sanguine admirers. 


———___—— 


REVIEWS. 


The Church's Work in our Large Towns. By Georce Hunt- 
INGTON, M.A., Rector of Tenby, &c. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Oxford and London: James 
Parker and Co. 187t. 

To any one in quest of a volume brimming with statistics of 
what the Church of England has done of late years to recover 
a position which the growth of dissent and secularism has 
done its utmost to imperil, and which was assuredly under- 
mined by the torpid slumber of her ministers in the last cen- 
tury and at the commencement of the present, it would be 
difficult to commend a more valuable manual than the book 
before us. Its author, now doing his part of the Church’s 
work in the pretty watering-place at one end of “little England 
beyond Wales,” has earned the right to speak with authority 
of the topic he discusses, for besides an early and personal 
acquaintance, we believe, with the east-end of London, he has 
worked as curate, minor canon, and rector of a parish in Man- 
chester. Hence, a weight attaches to his quotations as well as 
to his personal experiences, for both represent 

“ Quzeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui.” 

And it is not many a one who would venture to controvert 
statements put forth by a clergyman who, besides his proper 
ministerial charge, has had and used opportunities of realizing, in 
a wide circuit of observation, the gigantic mass of irreligion, god- 
lessness, and immorality, which still defies the church’s work in 
our great commercial towns and cities. If he cannot tell us 
what a night in Manchester streets and lanes is, who has 
visited them in company with a couple of detectives, and who 
appears to have made it his business to glean the information 
wherewith he would supplement his observation, from the 
more intelligent and trustworthy of the “ policeman” class, we 
don’t know to whom else to look. And if occasionally we 
have indulged a smile at the seeming triviality of some of his 
anecdotes, and his almost feminine attachment and attraction 
to what we may call the externals of ritualism, at the same 
time we lend him a respectful ear, wheresoever he proposes, or 
reports the proposals of others, to stem the evil which irreli- 
gion and lack of decent homes and open churches have been 
long since bringing upon our working poor. His plan is to 
chronicle the defaults, and then to record the steps already 
taken towards repairing them; finishing in each case by 
suggestions and counsels for perfecting the begun work of 
reparation. 

God knows there is yet a vast deal to do; enough to call 
for strong-headed, strong-chested, strong-hearted chief pastors 
to grapple with a task that is still of almost unmanageable 
dimensions, the evangelization, to wit, of the east of London, 
of Liverpool, of Manchester, of Birmingham, of Leeds, and the 
other manufacturing towns of Yorkshire ; but it is something 
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to know that work is going on; indeed, we are not sure that 
Mr. Huntington’s second edition has taken sufficient account 
of what has been achieved between the date of his first edition 
and the present time. Thus, in his chapter on distribution of 
endowments (c. ii.), he speaks obviously rather of things as 
they were than as they are at present, and does not keep him- 
self au courant with the gradual removal of inequalities in these 
late years. His chapter (iv.) on the separation of classes, in 
Church and elsewhere, lays, no doubt, a charge that is too 
true, though the evidence adduced is a little out of date, and, 
to quote an instance where a note might have been serviceably 
added to supplement his text, it had been well if, at page 45, 
he had noted that the miserable defect of free seats at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, was not so much the fault of aristo- 
cratic pew-holders, as of the incumbent, who was some three 
or four years since petitioned by the chief of his parishioners 
to throw open his church, increase its services, and with the 
help and aid they tendered, make its ministrations more avail- 
able and acceptable to the general body of worshippers. We 
have recently read accounts of the partial adoption of 
the reforms suggested in this petition. But what he has 
to tell of Manchester, and its needs and resources, is evi- 
dently written by an eyewitness. And though the light is 
but breaking, and much remains to do, we cannot help drawing 
happy auguries from the Christian munificence of such families 
as the Birleys, and trusting that now that Manchester has a 
self-denying, manly, gallant bishop to lead the charge against 
indifference, and to set an example to his clergy and lay- 
neighbours, the prospects of Cottonopolis will brighten in a 
religious point of view, in something like a proportion to the 
commercial eminence she boasts. An omen of this we accept 
from a casual remark of the Bishop, not very long since, that 
“he liked colliers;’ and we are inclined to infer from it that 
his experience—as, indeed, our own, in another field—of the 
blackfaced, blackfisted pitmen, is more favourable than that 
of Mr. Huntington, in page 93, who “knows no class so 
utterly unapproachable as the Lancashire colliers.” Perhaps 
they like manful handling, and are not yet acclimatized to the 
“‘surpliced choirs,” of our days; and, doubtless, betwixt 
Atheists and secularists, trades unions, and secret societies, 
the Church has. to struggle against an antagonism which the 
author does not exaggerate in chapter ix. 

But everything is to be hoped from the energetic measures 
which are now characterizing the Church, put upon its trial, 
and we do not in anywise despair of the “Sparta we have 
received to adorn,” when we read what has been done at Bir- 
mingham and at Leeds to win back the alienated lower classes 
to the real and natural carers for their estate. Here and there 
we seem to discover unconscious signs and tokens of an inhe- 
rent sympathy with the Church, in the poor of large towns, 
e. g., where Mr. Huntington tells with gusto how a Mormonite 





advocate was summarily treated at Birmingham, and how well a } 


Birmingham David used the sling and stone, which he had found 
Sor himself in Holy Scripture, to discomfit and confound a 
Socialist Goliath. Perhaps the most cheering of all Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s chapters is that in which he recounts the parochial 
statistics of Leeds, a great middle-class town, which has been 
singularly fortunate in its succession of incumbents likeminded 
to their quasi-founder, Dr. Hook. “It will be seen,” writes 
Mr. Huntington, “from what has been said, that Leeds, per- 
haps, more than any other place, is indebted to the energy 
and zeal, the judgment and discretion, of one individual mind. 
It has been also the good fortune of Leeds, that a succession 
of incumbents of similar religious views has prevented the 
good works of one vicar from being counteracted by the oppo- 
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sition of his successor. It is, as we only too painfully know 
no unusual circumstance for a clergyman to be appointed to 


| a living with the express purpose of enabling him to undo all 


that his predecessor has spent a life in effecting ; and that 
alterations in the ritual, and direct contradiction of the doc. 
trines’ of a former incumbent, signalize the commencement of 


| the ministry of his immediate successor. From this evil, which 


may justly be regarded as one of the weakest points in our 
parochial system, Leeds has been happily spared by the wise 
exercise of patronage which has secured the appointment of 
Dr. Atlay, to succeed a Dean Hook, and a Dr. Woodford to 
succeed a Bishop Atlay.” (p. 217.) 

The latter part of Mr. Huntington’s book is devoted to the 
consideration of divers ameliorative measures, whereby to win 
the working classes to self-respect and to religion. The chapter 
upon their ‘‘ Homes” is peculiarly interesting, and while our 
space forbids our giving the briefest veswmé of it, we cannot 
help cordially agreeing with the writer cited by our author, who 
holds that the Peabody and Burdett-Coutts Model Lodging 
houses do not really meet the case or needs of the very poor; 
to say nothing of the objection which the working-classes have 
to blocks of dwellings “with rectangular passages, leading to 
various sets of rooms, which stand right and left of the trim 
‘cut-brick’ walls.” They whisper, “ Why, one might a’ most 
as well go into the Aeuse.” They want a personality about a 


| dwelling, which these lodging-houses have not ; and their ideal 


—a very reasonable one, too—is a four-roomed cottage of 
their own, if it may be, with a strip of garden, if not, with a 
window-ledge for a few flowers. No doubt the promiscuous 
sleeping arrangements of the average lodging-house and poor 
man’s dwelling are the fruitful source of early and inevitable 
vice, and the Church will not effectively do its work until it 
has preached and headed a crusade against these. In the 
chapter on cathedrals and cathedral staffs of the future, too, 


| there is much interesting matter collected ; Mr. Huntington's 


EEE 


view that cathedral chapters ought to be composed of mis- 
sionary priests, part of whose work should be to go forth and 
speed the Church’s work in the lanes and highways, being 
enforced by quotations from Mr. Beresford Hope's article in 
the Christian Remembrancer, Dean Goulburn’s “ Cathedral 
System,” and other equally sound literature on the subject, 

It will strike many readers, we fancy, that Mr. Huntington's 
book is very largely composed of quotations from others; but 
there is merit in welding materials into a compact mass: and 
there can be no question that the amount of valuable matter 
that he has compacted into a handy volume is calculated to 
render the book of real service to both clergy and laymen. 


Wonderful Stories from Northern Lands. 
Longmans. 2nd Edition. 1871. 

Whatever Miss Julia Goddard takes in hand, whether it be 
a tale or a poem for a magazine, or an essay on a more solid 
and serious subject, she is apt to execute with so much of good 
sense and taste, and in such a simple, easy style, that we ate 
apparently saying very little in her praise when we assert that 
among all the writers of the day there is no one who stands 
before her as a master—or mistress—of the art of writing for 
children. Accordingly, we were quite prepared, on seeilg 
“Wonderful Stories” on the table before us, to find in its pages 
the old Norse tales which for ages have delighted so many 
boys and girls in homes in other northern nations, retold 
such a way as ought to make them near and dear friends 
English nurseries and schoolrooms. We are quite aware—# 
Miss Goddard, in fact, reminds us—that these stories are no 
new; for the “Household Stories of Grimm,” and Dr. Dasents 
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“ Popular Tales from the Norse,” have long since introduced a 
very large proportion of the ancient German legends to their 
ears. But then it is equally true that little or no use as yet 
has been made in England of the materials of the Eddas and 
Sagas of Northern Europe ; these, however, Miss Goddard 
now unseals to the gaze of our young people, and in a style so 
simple, so charming, and so captivating that we feel sure they 
will never wish to have them edited by another hand. 

It is almost needless to specify which of the contents of this 


volume are original, and which are not; but we may, of | 


course, assume that our readers are none of them unacquainted 
with “ Balder,” or “Thor and his Hammer,” or “Iduna,” 
“Sip’s Golden Hair,” or “Volund.” They will, however, re- 
cognize new acquaintances in ‘* King Olaf,” “ Frithiof,” “Chris- 
tin's Trouble,” “ Thorwald’s Bridal.” ‘To the volume is pre- 
fixed an admirable introduction by the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
showing what relation these prose ballads—for such they are— 
bear to the legends of the early Greeks, Romans, and of the 
natives of the Indian peninsula ; or, to express ourselves in his 
words :— 

“We have thus in our hands the clue which may-guide us 
through the mazes of folklore stories to fountains of delight 
which can never be drained dry. It may be impossible, per- 
haps, to bring back the. precise feeling which these stories may 
severally have inspired in those who knew but few of them ; 
but even young readers at the present day will probably have 
devoured not only the ‘ Household Stories,’ of Grimm, and the 
Norse Tales of Dasent, but the West Highland legends of 
Campbell, the Deccan Tales of Miss Frere, the Icelandic 
legends of Powell and Magniisson, and many more. ‘That all 
these stories exhibit the same elements, he must soon discover. 
It is well that he should learn to draw pleasure from sources 
which will never fail him, and withal grow wiser as he recognises 
old friends under new forms in the legends of Greeks and 
Hindus, of Norwegians, Germans, Spaniards, and English- 
men.” 

Of Miss Goddard’s charming style, the following passage, 
from “ King Olaf,” may be taken as a specimen :— 

“Out came running the little elves, for the sudden rising of 
the floods had disturbed him. 

“*Who art thou, bold mariner, who sailest over our homes ? 
Behold the mountains shake with fury. Tell us what is thy 
name ?? 

“Quiet ye, quict ye, little people,’ answered King Ole-f. 
‘lam Saint Olaf; turn ye into stones until I come this way 
again,’ ‘ 

“So the little elves turned into stones, and rolled down the 
mountain sides, and the good ship went on her way. 

“She had not gone far before out came an old Carline, and 
said, ‘Saint Olaf, I know you, with your beard shining like red 
gold. Wherefore do you bring with you the waters to mock us 
in our dwellings? Your ship has burst through the wall of my 
chamber. Evil luck be with you.’ 

Then Saint Olaf, for he was a saint as well as a king, fixed 
his glance witheringly upon the old Carline. 

“*Be thou turned into a flint rock,’ said he, ‘and so remain 
for ever and ever,’ 


“And the Carline was turned into a rock, and Saint Olaf | 


and his crew sailed on and on. 
“So fleetly flew the good ship Ox, that anyone must have 
good eyes to see her as she flashed past, for so she sped on 
that if Saint Olaf drew his bow and shot an arrow forward, it 
fell far behind in the wake of the vessel. 
“This was fast sailing indeed, and with such speed it is not 
wonderful that though Harald Haardrade had had the start of 
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his brother, yet Saint Olaf reached home three days before 
him. 

“ Harald Haardrade was wild with rage when he came those 
three days later, and found Saint Olaf king of Norroway. 

“And he raged and raged until at length be became a 
dragon. And this is the last that we hear of Harald Haar- 
drade. 

“‘ Now as Saint Olaf had prayed for the blessing of heaven 
before he set out on his voyage, it was natural that his first act 
upon landing should be to go to the nearest church to return 
thanks for having so mightily prospered. 

“And as he walked up the crowded nave, a golden glory 
beamed from his fair hair, and the people of Norroway learned 
a great lesson from the faith of King Olaf the Saint.” 


It only remains to add that the book is adorned with six 
exquisite illustrations, by Mr. W. J. Weigand. 


Robert Blake of Ringwood. 3 Vols. T. C. Newsy. 1871. 

The above story is likely to be popular with young ladies. 
It is not at all fast, and it deals with the loves of the clergy. 
It is very amusing in its own peculiar style, and nobody is 
likely to be a bit the worse for reading it. ‘The authoress—for 
the work is plainly that of a lady—has been careful to avoid 
descriptive passages which young people usually vote heavy, 
neither has she any tendency to digress; her story flows 
smoothly on, and we must do the fair writer the justice to own 
that her plot has some novelty. Mr. Blake, of Ringwood, is 
besieged by the attentions of two ladies, who stand to each 
other in the relation of mother and daughter. Sybil, the 
heroine, is a wide-awake young person, but a little too pert for 
our taste. Mr. Church is certainly a most fortunate curate, 
reminding one of the popular saying that “the parsons have 
the pick of all the pretty girls.” ‘The novel before us is made 
up almost entirely of dialogue by no means unskilfully written. 
The story itself is coherent and well told, the characters have 
life, and many passages throughout the work display humour, 
and prove that the authoress has gone through the world with 
her eyes open. It is always a pleasure, now-a-days, to discover 
a tale against which nothing can be urged in a moral sense, and 
let the short-comings of the novel before us be what they may, 
the book is thoroughly innocent. We can quite fancy its meet- 
ing the taste of unsophisticated young ladies in a country house, 
and for the amusement of such we presume that it is intended. 
We hope to hear of the authoress again; she writes with vivacity, 
and if somewhat superficial, is never tedious. Profound works, 
howevei, are by no means always the pleasantest reading, and 
the writer of ‘ Robert Blake” has tact and discretion. She 
writes professedly with a view to entertain, and has, we think, 
sufficiently realized her purpose. ‘The following passage throws 
a curious light upon the doings of the fair sex when engaged 
in decorating a church for Christmas. 

“* How long are we to wait here?’ said Mrs. Foster. ‘I 
do not know how you feel, mamma, but I am terribly tired. 
I shall sit down here on the free seats, all among the greens.’ 

«What a quantity they have got,’ returned the mother ; 
‘what will they do with it all ?’ Ma 

“*Teave it here for the paupers,’ answers satirical Mabel. 
‘ They will look like worn-out old gardeners to-morrow.’ 

“<T shall sit down too,’ says mamma ; ‘ how do you like it?’ 

“<The decorations? Conservatory style !’ 

“Mrs. Forster was not amiable ; she thought slightingly of 
everyone’s work but her own. 

“* Tawdry things, those banners,’ she continued, ‘ scarce fit 
for avillage schoolroom. Foreign importations (sarcastically) ; 
sweet Sybil’s work.’ 
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“That chit, Rosa’s; I saw her doing them,’ said Mrs. 
Marshall. 

“They look like a child’s first essay, pothooks gone mad !’ 
and Mabel tittered.” 

The curate observes, rather profanely, of Sybil, that she 
looks “worthy of the shrine she is decorating, to be placed 
there, an image for rapt man to worship.” 

Here is another curious scene connected with the decora- 
tion. 


young voice as they neared the door. 

“ He looked about but saw no one. 

“‘Itis I! Iam up here!’ said the same kind spirit. 

“ He raised his eyes to the organ loft. Between the Gothic 
arch opposite the pulpit, and close against one of the columns, 
he saw his friend Rosalind Smythe ; she was leaning over the 
front, her dark eyes shining, her face beaming and rosy. A 
refractory garland, preferring to twine round herself to its legi- 
timate column, had fallen across her. 

“ His brow cleared and he smiled. 

“«¢ Thanks, Rosa,’ said he, forgetting, and using the old fami- 


liat appellative, dropped on herapproach to womanhood. ‘The | 


same to you, and many of them. ‘Take care you do not fall 
over!’ And he waved his hand in adieu. 

“If there was one superlatively happy that same Christmas 
day, it was our good little girl Rosa. 

“‘ Mrs. Forster was grateful for anything just now that changed 


the mood of her taciturn—scarcely lover, for he was certainly | 


not her slave. 


“ Rosa looked like a beautiful bird flying out of the holly,’ | 


said Mabel to her mother when outside. 

“¢ Like an owl in an ivy bush I should say,’ was the amiable 
answer.” 

Asa specimen of the decorously sensational let us commend 
the following extract to the reader's attention. 

** She raised her eyes. 

“ Her sun was shining on her. 
mournfully on her. 

“She sees nothing else. 

“One word only, and all will be well. 

“Still gazing at her, he quits his place and prepares to leave 
the church. 

“Will they meet ? 

“Why will these dull clods interpose between her and the 
object of her winged desires? 

“He has gained the door, he turns, one last, long look, 
loving, tender, and sad, and he is gone. 

“* But he will wait without !’ 

“With despairing energy she forces her way through the 
loiterers and darts out. 

“Tt is dark. She cannot see him. 

“ Her anxious eyes pierce the shades in search of him. 

“ He is not there ! 

“Dark! dark! Darkness Cimmerian to her !” 

In conclusion we can only say that “ Robert Blake of Ring- 
wood” is one of those novels, which, being thoroughly healthy 
in tone, are a perfect boon to the heads of families. It will do 
harm to no one, and is capable of affording much innocent 
pleasure. It may not be a work of genius, but at all events it 
shows cleverness and purity of intention. 


He was there, his eyes fixed 


The Convent of St. Catherine of Sienna, near Edinburgh. By 
GEORGE SETON, Esq.; Advocate, M.A., Oxon; F.S.A., 
Scot., &c., Edinburgh: Privately printed. 1871. 

The Reformation of John Knox and his followers in Scot- 


| the endowment of the convent the commu- 
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land did not do its work by halves or piecemeal, as Melrose 


Iona, Dryburgh, and Holyrood can bear witness. But not fa 
from Edinburgh it appears that there once stood a convent of 
religious ladies who regarded St. Catherine of Sienna as their 
patron Saint, and who bore the name of her as their foundress, 
Of this building some portigns, which were spared by the storm 
of Puritanism, survived until nearly the middle of last century; 
and a few fragments remained down to within three or four 


| years ago, when the site appears to have passed into the hands 





| were “feued.” We will therefore spare them the recital. 
| 


“* A happy Christmas to you, Mr. Church,’ said a melodious | of a well-to-do Wesleyan minister, who has erected a new villa 


on the consecrated site—thus reversing the “sport of fortune” 
at Geneva, where John Calvin’s house is now the home of some 
Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity. 


REMAINS OF THE CONVENT. 
(From Seton's “‘ The Convent of St. Catherine of Sienna") 


Mr. Seton lately read before one of the learned societies of 
Northern Athens an elaborate paper on the subject of that 
convent, and he now has amplified it, and adorned it with 
some interesting antiquarian illustrations—specimens of which 


| we give by his permission—and has re-issued it among his 


friends in a small quarto volume. He shows 
that though for the Papal Bull authorizing 
nity was indebted to the influence of the | 
Douglases of Glenbervie, the Lauders of 
Bass, and the Setons of Seton, and to a 
member of the house of Craufurd for the 
site on which it stood, the buildings— 
chapel, cloister, and cells—were erected 
chiefly at the expence of the Lady Janet 
Hepburn, eldest daughter of Patrick, first Earl of Bothwell, and 
widow of George, fifth Lord Seton, who fell at the battle of 
Flodden Field,—one of the direct ancestors of Mr. Seton, the 
author of the present work. 

We have not space to record here the various changes and 
chances to which these walls were subjected in the centunes 
following the Reformation ; nor would it interest the general 


reader to learn how, when, and to whom the adjoining 7 
e 





Seat or THE EArt oF 
BoTHWELL. 


| shall, however, be more than pardoned for quoting here the 


short biographical sketch of St. Catherine herself, which we 
take from Mr. Seton’s pages. 
“ A few words relative to St. Catherine of Sienna will pro 

















~~ 
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bably not be considered out of place. From her life by Friar 
Raymond, her Confessor—which is so rare a book that the 


Roxburghe copy sold for £95 
—it appears that she was one 
of the numerous progeny of a 
simple-minded dyer, and was 
born at Siena in Tuscany, in 
the year 1347. At the early 
age of seven, after a miraculous 
manifestation of the Saviour and 
three of the apostles, she took 
upon herself vows of chastity ; 
‘and as she advanced in years, 
she earnestly devoted herself to 
the relief and consolation of 
the poor, the sick, and the af- 





Seat or Lapy Janet Hepeven. 
flicted. In 1365 she received the habit of St. Dominic, and became 


celebrated fo- her miraculous powers. Besides various revela- 
tions, she is famous for her supposed marriage with Jesus Christ, 
and her wedding-ring is preserved as a valuable relic by the 
religious and charitable fraternity at Siena which bears her 
name. In addition to her house and other relics, her skull is 
preserved in the Dominican Church at Siena. As already 
mceidentally stated, Sienna (or rather Siena), anciently called 
Sena Julia, and founded asa Roman colony in the time of 
Julius Cesar, is a town of Tuscany, and capital of the province 
of the same name. It is situated in a barren and dreary plain, 
thirty-one miles S.E. of Florence ; but the immediate vicinity is 
well planted with trees, and the town, which stands on the 
declivities of two steep hills, presents a fine appearance, and is 
celebrated for the salubrity of its climate. ‘The principal 
buildings are churches, of which the most important is the 
Cathedral, built in the eleventh and two following centuries, 
and one of the most characteristic examples of Italian Gothic 
architecture. In the Middle Ages, Siena was one of the most 
celebrated and powerful republics of Italy, and had frequent 
wars with its neighbour and rival, Florence. Its population at 
the height of its prosperity 
is said to have been 
200,000—but in 1855 it 
only contained about 
25,000 inhabitants. I un- 
derstand that our Secre- 
tary, Mr. Gardiner, re- 
cently paid a visit to 
and he will no doubt be 
} able to give us some in- 
formation regarding it. St. 
Catherine’s writings are 
said to have been remark- 
able for the elegance and 
purity of their style. In 
his ‘Decade of Italian 
Women,’ published in 1859, 
Mr. Augustus ‘Trollope 
gives an interesting ac- 
count of St. Catherine of 
Sienna, who died at Rome, 
on the 29th of April, 1380, 
at the early age of thirty- 
three, and was buried in the church of the Minerva. She 
was canonized by Pius II. in 1461, and Urban VIII. trans- 
ferred her festival to the 30th of April. She does not ap- 
pear to have been adopted as the Protectress of any Convent 
on the south side of the Tweed. St. Catherine of Sienna 





SEAL or THE CONVENT. 














must not be confounded with the earlier saint of the same 
Christian name, who suffered martyrdom under Maximin II. 
in the fourth century—and with whose emblem—the wheel— 
we are all familiar. Beside that ancient Saint and St. 
Catherine of Sienna, there were at least four other modern 
saints of the same name. 


“The Nuns of the Sheens followed the rule of St. Augustine, 
and were termed Sisters of the Predicant or Black Friars, 
otherwise Dominicans, instituted by Saint Dominic about the 
year 1215. ‘These Friars had several monasteries in Scotland, 
including that of Aberdeen, founded by King Alexander II. 
According to Sir Thomas Hope (‘Minor Practicks,’ p. 509), 
besides the Sisters of the Sheens, the only other nuns in Scot- 
land who followed the rule of St. Augustine were the Chanon 
esses of Icolmkill or Iona, who had an establishment in that 
island consecrated to St. Oran. They wore a white gown, 
and above it a rochet of fine linen. ‘The ‘Liber Conventus’ 
already referred to contains the Constitutions of the Domini- 
can Sisters; and at the end of Mr. Maidment’s Preface is an 
accurate woodcut copy, from the learned work of Wolfius, of a 
representation of a nun of the Order of St. Catherine of Sienna, 
which furnishes a very good idea of the costume. Had time 
permitted, I might have been induced to give a few extracts 
from the Constitutions, which in many respects are very 
curious.” 

The illustrations which we have given represent respectively 
the Remains of the Convent as they stood a few years since, 
the official seal of the Conventual Body itself, that of the 
widow of George, Lord Seton, and that of James, fourth Earl 
of Bothwell, the husband of Queen Mary, and Great Admiral 
of Scotland. It only remains to add that in this work, small 
as it is, Mr. Seton shows himself an accomplished antiquarian, 
scholar, biographer, and genealogist. 


Optical Instruments. By J. F. Heather, M.A. Lockwood and 


Co. 1871. 

Mr. Heather’s book on Optical Instruments will be found a 
valuable text book to the mechanical branch of the science of 
optics : it only professes to deal with this branch, and in no 
case touches on the theoretical branch. The concise yet clear 
descriptions of most of the important inventions in microscopes 
and telescopes greatly recommend it to the student. We 
rather wonder that in the chapter on telescopes no mention 1s 
made of Lord Rosse’s celebrated instrument, the largest yet 
constructed : it is at present used on the principle of Newton's 
telescope, to receive the image on the axis of the eye-piece, and 
in the focus of the eye-lens ; but can be used, when wished, on 
the principle of Herschel’s telescope, viewing the image on the 
side of the tube. In a good chapter on microscopes, preference 1s 
given, justly, we think, to the instrument of Messrs. Beck, the 
steadiness and easy adjustment of which highly recommend it 
to the operator. The use of the camera obscura for copying 
plans has so completely superseded the old instrument, the 
pantagraph, or eidograph, that a chapter in this work is well 
devoted to the apparatus used for the purpose. The accuracy 
with which photography reproduces every minute detail, without 
strain on the hand or eye of the operator, makes this process 
rfect that it has been almost wholly adopted for reducing 

A description of 


so pe 
the maps and plans of the Ordnance Survey. — 
the goniometer copied from the “ Encyclopedia Metropolitana 
closes a volume well worthy of the very useful educational 


series of which it forms a part. 
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Roby's Latin Grammar. A Grammar of the Latin Language, 
from Plautus to Suetonius. By HENRY JoHN Rosy, M.A, 
Macmillan & Co. 1871. a 

A perusal of Mr. Roby’s Grammar leaves us in a very 
different frame of mind from that of our friend Diczopolis at 
the opening of the Acharnians. It would be fastidious indeed 
not to welcome the array of interesting details set before us 
within so small a compass. The great German writers on 
different branches of the subject receive due acknowledgment, 
and Mr. Roby deserves our thanks for making us familiar with 
the results of their and his labours. Nothing can be better 
than the business-like way in which he conveys to scholars in 
general what would have been only partially known to a select 
few, in days when dictionaries were not as yet histories, nor 

grammars cyclopedic. His classification of noun-stems is a 

bold one, yet not perhaps the worse for that, and his account 
of the basis for the Latin names of letters looks near the truth. 
We are glad to see something like cold Sanskrit on the side- 
board, when he says that “the individuality of a language may 
be distorted and disguised by a set of general categories, even 
though guaranteed by comparative philology.” (Gen. Obs., 
p. xviii.) No one disputes the value of the comparison of 
phenomena in different languages, but that is apart from the 
pretensions of the comparative grammarians, or etymologists, 
to tell us what words were, before our texts knew anything 
about them. They do not seem to have assisted Mr. Roby 
much in the matter of “inflexions,” and his first book must 
have been suppressed if he had mainly looked to Sanskrit or 
the regulation roots for authority. He has done far better in 
throwing upon devious things in grammar a light from old 
inscriptions, which will be long remembered in his favour, and 
prove very suggestive. Itis good for us to be told (App. C. No. 
vii.) of the date within a few years when the old Greek suffix os 
gave place to the familiar ws of later times. It was during the 
Punic wars, when the alphabet seems to have caught up the 
excitement, and G put forth its arm, while F abjured the tame- 
ness of its old sand-glass shape, to become more like that 

Semitic vau, which travelled into Greece as digamma. Roman 

writers must at least have known that in Punic 0 and wu were 

nearer to one another even than in Greek. The inscriptions 
seem to show, in their partial use of long vowels, a gradual 
change in the syllables when they occur from such as were 
once furnished, not with digraph or diphthong, but with closure 
by a semi-consonant. Thus in No. ix. the plurals “ quei, 
liberei, servei” remind us at once of the masculine plurals in 

Assyrian, which M. Oppert says (Gr. Ass. p. 21) had ey for 

a terminal, which was also the construct form of the dialectic 

im or in of the Semitic, if not the ai and o/, or @ and i, of 

classical plurals. Thinking of the Latin genitive in 7 in its 

relations to the Greek one in ov, we ought to compare with it 
what Schroder (Phoen. Gr. p. 177) holds to be proved by 
certain names, that there was once in Pheenician at least 
so much inflexion as consisted with a final w (or o) for the 
nominative, and / for the genitive. As the veil rises from very 
early Latinity, we may come to see Etruscan, Umbrian, and 

Oscan, already bracketed together, converging with what is 

otherwise called Celtic, upon the source of European characters 

in and beyond the Levant, somewhere short of India. Our 
difficulties in reading occur chiefly about the vowels, and we 
fear they will continue after Mr. Roby’s remarks upon them. 

Indeed, what he says (p. 51) about a long vowel before ms and 

nf makes us fear that he has not paid much attention to the 

spelling of polysyllables. Eta and Omega are just digraphic 
in Greek, and he seems to have used their quality to prove 
their quantity. We want to hear more about those short vowels 
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in unaccented syllables, which figure so “obscurely” in English, 
and, never appearing at all in the Semitic East, except perhaps 


| in some official “non-natural” way in the cuneiform, must 


have borne the chief burden of the conversation in all ages and 
lands to the present day. , We are glad to see that Mr. Roby 
refuses to follow even Madvig in making open syllables of ail 
vowels followed by only one consonant. ‘Talking ‘of vowels, 
we marvel whether upon reflection he feels that he has en. 
lightened English readers much about the sound of their old 
friend, the vowel ¢, when he says (p. 75) “Sound: @ probably 
varying between é and é French. These sounds are heard 
short, as ¢ in wef, and (the first) @ in aerial.” As for his on- 
slaught on those who think that some of the common usage 
about 7, ¢, g, &c., may even have preceded the period “ from 
Plautus to Suetonius,” it is not very formidable. He has an 
inkling of the varied sound that once belonged to the same 
character, and especially to the labial and labio-dental F. He 
might allow for that not only in the case of 7, but also in the 
Greek &, which if it came, as some of us imagine, in some 
cases from an original 4, which, as in “kedros” from Semitic 
“tidhar” and “kibotos” from “tebah,” may well have had a 
“slightly mouillé” sound with it. Gutturals were favourites in 
Greek, and perhaps distinctions in gutturals likewise. Mr. Roby 
is not safe in his position about 7 till he has cleared 
up more about the upright digamma of Greek, or the in- 
verted digamma of the imperial pedant Claudius, or has 
got rid of the evidence of Plutarch, by trying some better 
course than abusing him for a Beeotian and bad Latinist. 
There is a class of readers whom we rather grudge their de- 
light over Mr. Roby’s book, and it is the large and increasing 
sect of scholars who worship at the shrine of the pale god 
‘Cram.’ Caring more for examination papers than for the mys- 
terious operations of bodily organs, they will doubtless agree 
with us in wishing certain physiological details relegated to 
some Museum of Vocal Pathology, where every body may see 
them without their being thrust upon the attention of any. 
We have hardly got over the horrible throat-pictures we saw 
years ago in “Science of Language,” and feel quite unnerved 
before the descriptions of larynx and pharynx in the magnilo- 
quent periods of Messrs. Bell and Ellis. With all deference 
to their laborious ingenuity, we still cannot realize ‘ Phonetic’ 
reform much more than Spiritualism, and venture to doubt 
whether students of Mr. Roby’s Grammar (pp. 11—21) will 
acquire much notion of the “ Laws of Phonetic change.” 

We cannot part from the book without acknowledging its 
great merit and usefulness in many respects. But it strikes us 
that its least valuable parts are precisely those about pronun- 
ciation, on which it would seem that the author would most of 
all like to feel able to congratulate himself. 


Chiploquorgan, or Life by the Camp Fire. By R. L. DAsHwoobD, 
15th Regiment. 
Captain Dashwood very considerately devotes the preface 
of his book to an explanation of its title. “ Chiploquorgan,” 
it seems, is the name given by certain tribes in North America 
to the stick on which the kettle is suspended over the camp 
fire. It calls up, therefore, in the mind of the writer and 
fellow sportsmen a host of pleasant recollections, of days and 
nights spent in the forest or prairie where game was plentiful, 
but life not without its hardships. For us who stay at home tt 
is pleasant to read of both; and we are glad to say that, m 
recounting his adventures ‘by flood and field,’ and the sport 
which he enjoyed, Captain Dashwood has avoided the common 
vice of exaggeration. We can believe all he says ; and besides 
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his hone : : sae . 
he knows how to give very practical advice to those who desire 


to follow in his steps. We could wish he had been as happy 
in his selection of a printer as he has been in that of a subject, 
but we find within very brief limits such a series of solecisms, 
e. g. racoon, omniverous, Gibralter, laurestinus, shell drakes, 
ruffled grouse, &c., &c., that we are forced to believe that the 
gallant author has a keener eye for a moose than for a misprint. 
We have a notion also that the scientific names which he is so 
careful to attach even to the most familiar animals that he has 
seen will not always bear examination. Of course, we do not 
expect classical Latin from a modern naturalist, but Linnaeus 
would have disowned a large number of the children for whose 
incongruous appellations Captain Dashwood has made him 
responsible. With the exception, however, of these trifling 
errors, there is nothing in the book which we cannot commend. 
The author made the most of his opportunities, and wherever 
he went in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Canada, and New- 
foundland, continued to secure some sport for his rod or his 
gun. But a man must be spoilt for all English fishing who has 
once had a season on the waters of New Brunswick. In the 
St. Croix river Captain Dashwood could kill daily between 
sixty and seventy trout, averaging two pounds each in weight ; 
and in the higher parts of the same stream the fish broke his 
casting line so often by jumping in different directions at the 
same moment, that he was obliged to fish with one fly. He 
considers the trout fishing in the Schoodic lakes to be the best 
in North America, but the salmon fishing throughout the 
whole of the Dominion will never be what it ought to be until 
some sort of protection against indiscriminate netting is intro- 
duced. Captain Dashwood had plenty of moose and cariboo 
hunting, and had some experience of the pleasures of a close 
acquaintance with wolves. Bears are becoming very scarce, 
but lynxes are common enough, and there are still sufficient 
numbers of fur-bearing animals to make Captain Dashwood’s 
instructions in trapping and curing very useful. In truth, the 
great value of this little book consists in the practical way in 
which, from a sportsman’s point of view, every place is re- 
garded. The author desires the reader to enjoy the. same 
pleasures which he himself has experienced, and accordingly 
provides him with minute instructions as to his dress, shooting, 
and fishing-tackle, hunting kit, ef hoc genus omne. If, with 
these advantages, he fails to fill bag and basket, the fault will 
not rest with Captain Dashwood. 


1. What is Industrial and Technical Education? Two 
Speeches by Dr. Jonn Mitt. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
1871. 

2. Primary Industrial and Technical Education ; what to teach 
and how to teach it. By Dr. Joun Mitt. Kelly and Co. ; 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1871. 

3- A National Technical University for Great Britain and her 
Colonies ; a Letter to the Right Honourable W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. By Dr. Joun Mitt. Kelly and Co.; 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 1871. 


These three publications, by the able and indefatigable 
Secretary of the proposed National University for Industrial 
and Technical Training, all have in view a single end and aim, 
namely, that of impressing the popular mind with the idea that 
the old Universities not only have fallen short, but necessarily 
must. fall short, of supplying the wants of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century in the way of imparting tech- 
nical knowledge, and that consequently it is the duty of 
the State—which by its late legislation on the Education ques- 
tion stands in a measure committed to the task—to provide 


sty and genuine love of fishing, shooting, and hunting, 
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for the multitude a school or university where all technical 


| knowledge may be imparted on a scale commensurate with 








the exigencies of the age. ‘his brief Dr. Mill takes up with 
zeal, ability, and eloquence ; and we have no hesitation ’in 
expressing our conviction that he has proved his case to the 
satisfaction of the general public. We are not, we trust, insen- 
sible to the beauty, and dignity, and grace of the classics, or 
to the prestige which rightly attaches to those who have been 
trained in classical studies in their youth ; but still we are not 
such anti-progressionists as not to see that the requirements 
of the year 1871 are different in kind from those of 1821, and 
that the steam, the railways, the telegraphs, and the photo- 
graphy of the last half century have inaugurated an entirely 
new state of things amongst us, and have opened up a variety 
of professions and employments which were unknown to our 
fathers and mothers. Added to this, the throwing open of 
almost every post in the Civil Service at home and abroad to 
all but unlimited competition, has created a new field for tech- 
nical knowledge, and has thereby caused the necessity of esta- 
blishing new institutions—whether they are called ‘ schools,” 
or “Colleges,” or ‘“ Universities,’—in which that technical 
knowledge may be imparted. 

A new institution on a large scale, then, is a necessity of the 
age ; but the question arises how and where it shall be esta- 
blished. Dr. Mill is by no means ata loss for an answer to 
either question, or to both. Greenwich Hospital, he argues, 
is just now standing void and empty, its pensioners having 
been scattered among their several homes throughout the 
country ; and to what better object could its noble halls be 
devoted than that of a national university of the kind already 
described in outline? And, as to the financial quesfton, he 
asks whether there are not lying idle and unprofitable, not to 
say even positively injurious, vast amounts of endowments 
of an educational or miscellaneous character, which it would 
be no act of confiscation, but one of common prudence, and 
even of justice, to apply to the work of supplying such a 
national want. ‘This latter point he makes good in consider- 
able detail; and the result is that he has fairly cleared the 
ground for the foundation of an institution which, projected 
by high and competent authorities, needs only a brief Act of 
Parliament, and a Royal Charter of Incorporation, in order to 
spring into being fully armed, like Pallas from the head of 
Jupiter. 

The School Managers’ Series of Reading Books, adapted to the 
requirements of the New Code of 1871. Edited by the 
Rev. A, R. Grant, M.A., Rector of Hitcham, &c. Lon- 
don: Lockwood and Co, 1871. 

Mr. Grant was for some years one of H. M. Inspectors 
of Schools, and therefore is well able to judge what sort of 
instruction ought to be communicated to the class of children 
who fill our National Schools, and what degree of intelligence 
may be expected’ at different ages. His object in this series 
of books, which are clearly printed, and carefully edited, is to 
teach children something more than the merely mechanical 
art of expressing a written language by certain sounds. Hé 
desires to make reading a pleasant and profitable exercise of 
the intellectual powers, which by their very use will become 
more and more developed. The reading lessons are chiefly 
compositions written for the purpose, and have therefore many 
advantages over the numerous volumes of selections which 
have hitherto been generally employed. They havea practical 
bearing upon the every-day life of the children, and if they 
are read aloud at home, the chapters and dialogues on Emi- 
gration might really prove of incalculable benefit to parents 
and young men just starting in life. 
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The Subterranean World. By Dr. Gzorce Hartwic. Long- 
mans. 1871. 
SEconD NOTICE. 
We take up to-day once more this pleasant book, not with 
the idea of adding any fresh word of commendation to the 











abysses ; but curiosity and the spirit of adventure kept leading 
them on from passage to passage, and vault to vault, when sud. 
denly the lights began to burn more dimly ; and the glass of 
the guiding compass having been accidentally broken, wamed 
them to retrace their steps. They had been wandering for 
———— twenty-four hours in the 





opinion of its contents 
which we expressed in 
our last number, but in | 
order to introduce to | 
the notice of our readers | 
some proofs of the very | 
many beautiful illustra- 
tions which adorn its 
pages. As will be seen 
from the specimens | 
which we here produce, | 
the subjects treated in | 
Dr. Hartwig’s book are | 
of a very miscellaneous | 
description. Let us first 
take a glance at the 
phenomena of subterra- 
nean nature, as distinct | 
from those which are 
the work of human 
hands. 

First and foremost, in 
the chapter (No. xii.) 
devoted to caves in 
general, we have pre- | 
sented to us very striking 
views of the great Cave 
of Borodla, among the 
huge stalactite caverns 
which occur at Aggtelek, 
in Hungary, and of: the 
entrance to the Cave of 
Adelsberg. The latter 
affords a remarkable ex- 
ample of the changes 
brought about by the 
subterranean waters, 
aided by the disrupting | 
powers of earthquakes ; | 
for a river (the Poik) | 
now flows, as Dr. Hart- | 
wig tells us, beneath its 
galleries, in a channel 
which is for the most | 
part unknown and unex- | 
plorable, so that the dry 
cave of the present day 
here shown in the cut | 
was in all probability, 
many centuries ago, the 
old river bed. 

Of one of these ca- 
verns Dr. Hartwig tells | 
us, ON page 136, a most 








pany him on a voyage of discovery through parts of the cavern 
hitherto untrodden by man. It was no easy task to clamber 
over slippery rocks and deep chasms yawning into black 





(From Hartwig’s “ Sudterrancan World.”) 
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subterranean labyrinth, 
and after so long an 
absence from the light of 
day, joyfully hailed the 
green hill slope which 
|decks that mysterious 
| palace of the gnomes, 
| Franz Baumann, the first 
| discoverer of the caver, 
was less fortunate. Its 
tortuous windings con- 
| fused the expert and in- 
'trepid miner, who lost 
his way in the recesses 
ofthe cave. While seek- 
ing in vain for an outlet, 
his sparing light went 
out. Three days he 
groped about in dark. 
ness, until at length, 
worn out and exhausted, 
he was led by a wonder. 
ful chance to the mouth 
of the cave. Before he 
died he had_ yet sufi- 
cient strength briefly to 
mention the wonders he 
had seen during his fatal 
expedition. . His de 
scendants still enjoy the 
privilege of serving as 
guides to the visitors of 
the cave, and never fail 
to relate the melancholy 
end of their illfated fore- 
father.” 

Our, or rather Dt. 
Hartwig’s, notice of 
natural phenomena, 
would not be at all com 
plete unless he gave us 
some account of the 
Geysirs, or hot water 
springs of Iceland, An 
illustration of — these 
beautiful “waterworks,” 
from page 46, we pre 
sent to our readers. The 
apparatus is thus de 
scribed :— 

“Tceland, _pre-eiilr 


STALACTITE CAVERN AT AGGTELEK, HUNGARY. nently the land of volea- 


nic wonders, possesses 
ae in the Great Geysir the 
| the most remarkable intermittent fountain in the world. ‘At 
the foot of the Laugarfjall hill, in a green plain, through which 
several rivers meander like threads of silver, and where chains 
of dark-coloured mountains, overtopped here and there by 
distant snow-peaks, form a grand but melancholy picture, dense 




















——— , 

yolumes of steam indicate from afar the site of a whole system 
of thermal springs congregated on a small piece of ground not 
exceeding twelve acres in extent. In any other spot the 
smallest of these boiling fountains would arrest the traveller’s 
attention, but here his whole mind is absorbed by the Great 
Geysir. In the course of countless ages, this monarch of 
springs has formed out of the silica which it deposits a mound 
which rises to about thirty feet above the general surface of the 
plain, and slopes on all sides, to the distance of a hundred feet 
or thereabouts, from the border of a large circular basin situated 
in its centre, and measuring about fifty-six feet in the greatest 
diameter, and fifty-two feet in the narrowest. In the middle of 





ENTRANCE TO THE CAVE OF ADELSBERG. 
(From Hartwig's “Subterranean World.”) 
this basin, forming as it were a gigantic funnel, there is a pipe 
or tube, which at its opening in the basin is eighteen or sixteen 
feet in diaineter, but narrows considerably at a little distance 


irom the mouth, and_ there appears to be not more 
than ten or twelve feet in diameter. It has been probed 
fo a depth of seventy feet, but it is more than probable 


that hidden channels ramify further into the bowels of the | 


tarth. The sides of the tube are smoothly polished, and 
80 hard that it is not possible to strike off a piece of it 
with a hammer, Generally the whole basin is found filled 
Upto the brim with sea-green water as pure as crystal, and 
of a temperature of from 180° to 190°. Astonished at the 
Placid tranquillity of the pool, the traveller can hardly believe 
he is really standing on the brink of the far-famed 
ysit; but suddenly subterranean thunder is heard, the 
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ground trembles under his feet, the water in the basin begins to 
simmer, and large bubbles of steam rise from the tube, and 


| burst on reaching the surface, throwing up small jets of spray 


| are wafted away by the breeze. 


| 


| fantastic vision. 


to the height of several feet. Every instant he expects to 


| witness the grand spectacle which has chiefly induced him to 


visit this northern land; but soon the basin becomes tranquil 
as before, and the dense vapours produced by the ebullition 
These smaller eruptions are 
regularly repeated every eighty or ninety minutes, but fre- 
quently the traveller is obliged to wait » whole day or even 
longer before he sees the whole power of the Geysir. A deto- 
nation louder than usual precedes one of these grand eruptions ; 
the water in the basin is violently agitated ; the tube boils 
vehemently ; and suddenly a magnificent column of water, 
clothed in vapour of dazzling whiteness, shoots up in the air 
with immense impetuosity, to the height of eighty or ninety 
feet, and, radiating at its apex, showers water and steam in every 
direction. A second eruption and a third rapidly follow, and 
after a few minutes the fairy spectacle has passed away like a 


—— 








GEYSIRS OF ICELAND. 


(From Hartwig's “‘ Sudterranean World.”) 


up, and 
| on looking down into the shaft, the traveller is astonished to 
see the water about six feet from the rim, and as tranquil as in 


The basin is now completely dri 


an ordinary well. After about thirty or forty minutes it again 
begins to rise, and after a few hours reaches the brim of the 
basin. Soon the subterranean thunder, the shaking of the 
ground, the simmering above the tube begin again—a new 
gigantic explosion takes place, to be followed by a new period 
of rest—and thus this wonderful play of nature goes on, day 
after day, year after year, and century after century. The 
mound of the Geysir bears witness to its immense antiquity, 
as its water contains but a minute portion of silica.’ 

“The explanation'of these wonderful phenomena has exer- 
cised the ingenuity of many natural philosophers ; but Professor 
Bunsen’s theory seems the most plausible. Having-first ascer 
tained, by experiment, that the water at the mouth of the tube 
has a temperature, corresponding to the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, of about 212° F., he found it muc h hotter at a certain 
depth below; a thermometer, suspended by a string in the 


| pipe, rising to 266° F., or no less than 48° above the boiling 


point. By letting down stones, suspended by strings, to various 
depths, he next came to the conclusion that the tube itself is 
the main seat or focus of the mechanical power which forces 
the huge water column upwards ; for the stones which were 
sunk to great distances from the surface were not cast up again 
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when the next eruption of the Geysir took place, whereas those | more is devoted to each of these subjects ; and there are other seeds | 
nearer the mouth of the tube were ejected to a considerable | chapters which deal with the search for gold and precious whirlw 
height by the ascending water-column. Other experiments also | stones in foreign lands, — ’ The 
were made, tending to demonstrate the singular fact that there The five small engravings which we give on pp. 307-8, will sich. 
is often scarcely any ; be found to illustrate ie abt 
motion below when a ee these chapters ‘satisfac on het 
violent rush of steam WOR Sn esi: torily. ‘They will, for a taste 
and water is taking ich \ i ee the most part, explain al 
place above. It seems MALAY ie g(eslizese? oa themselves ; but for the looked 
that when a lofty column | Ns) Scam benefit of the uninitiated, folks 
of water. possesses a N | we may as well say that — 
temperature increasing they represent respect: vagabo 
with the depth, any ively “An Artesian ae 
slight ebullition, or dis- Well,” sunk through wt 


the London basin of wre Te 
chalk into the regions after at 
underlying it; “The 
Botallack Mine,” on the 
coast of Cornwall; 
“ Coal Hewers at work 
in a Coal-pit in the 
Mining  districts;” 
“ Miners descending a 
| Shaft in a Safety-cage ;” 
and, “ The process of 
Gold-washing in Austr 
lia.” Dr. Hartwig’s ae 
count of the discovery 
of gold in Australia” 
(pp. 289—296) is at- 
mirably condensed; 
and we are glad to see 
| that he recognizes most 


turbance of equilibrium, 
in the upper portion 
may first force up water 
into the basin, and then 
cause it to flow over the 
edge. A lower portion, 
thus suddenly relieved 
of part of its pressure, 
expands, and is con- 
verted into vapour more 
rapidly than the first, 
owing to its greater 
heat. This allows the 
next subjacent stratum, 
which is much hotter, to 
rise and flash into a’ 
gaseous form; and this 
process goes on ti!l the | 
ebullition has descended 


























from the middle to near | fully and completely the _ 
the bottom of the fun- eS | part taken by Sir Rod- or 
nel.” |e a erick Murchison in rub. 
Passing on to the) drawing attention years mpop 
works of men’s hands| | ago to the probability of = 
beneath the surface of| | that country proving to — 
the earth, perhaps we ' be auriferous. re 
cannot find a more Vice 
attractive specimen of The Sylvestres. By ake 
human ingenuity than MatiLpa B. Eb- rir 
the huge temples cut WARDS. London: nae i‘ 
in the rock at Ajunta, Hurst & Blackett. let 
in India. The whole 1871. the h 
chapter (xvi.) which | This is a novel of u- The 
treats of this temple is usual interest. Miss mile 
well worth studying, as Edwards has been happy pr 
giving a full account both in the choice of matte 
of rock temples and| her subject and in the te es 
rock churches, and | moment of its publica have 
hermits’ caves, and of tion. The story deals the 
other similar artificial with a small party of retary 
constructions which are Socialists, who, driven eve « 
to be found wherever from Algiers) where wulfig 
either Christianity or the INDIAN ROCK TEMPLE they had established a and R 
Buddist religion prevails. (From Hartwig’s “ Subterranean World.”) Phalanstery) by earth- extin, 
Inter alia, while on'____ ice ' quake, famine and fever, 2%. 
this subject, the reader will find here a very good account of | attempt to found a similar Eden in that “ Arcadia of prose” the land 
the Catacombs of Rome and of Paris ; and the learned Doctor | “pleasant county of Suffolk.” Remembering vividly, as We The 
is a very good cicerone. all must do, the excesses of the late Commune of Paris,it® | clove 
Perhaps, however, no portion of the work will be found of | doubly interesting to hear about the kind of men and womeh | tha 
more general interest than that which relates to the English | who, in the innocence of their hearts, burning with love for | subje 
industry of coal, copper, lead, and iron mines. A chapter or | humanity, and full of anxiety to amend its woes, sowed the first the F 
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seols of that breeze which was destined to raise so fearful a 
whirlwind. oe F a 

Thestory in brief is this. Miss Meadowcourt, the heroine, is 
arich and independent heiress, who, after leading a waudering 
ii abroad, determines, at the age of twenty-five, to settle down 
on her paternal estate, rather from a sense of duty than from 
a taste for English country life. Her father had been an 
uncompromising Radical, and her own doings are therefore 
joked upon with double suspicion by the good, old-fashioned 
flks of St. Beowulf’s Bury. Great is their horror when 
4 Monsieur and Madame Sylvestre, whose appearance is 
yagabondish, whose clothes have an outlandish fit, and who do 
not go to church, arrive suddenly from no one knows where, 
we welcomed by Miss Meadowcourt as her dearest friends, 
are received in her house, preferred to nobler guests, and, 
ater attracting two of their friends to come also and live upon 





ARTESIAN WELL SUNK IN THE LONDON BASIN, 


(From Hartwig's “ Subterranean World,” —see p. 306.) 


the heiress’ hospitality, are presented by her with a small farm 
of seventy acres, wherewith they may do as likes them best. 
Now Miss Meadowcourt has a neighbour, Mr. Carew, also an 
mpopular person in the county, for he writes poetry and hates 
sport. He loves her, truly and nobly; but René, one of the 
enthusiast band, loves her also, and the lady sways between the 
wo. Monsieur Sylvestre begins to propagate his doctrines 
among the people ; he lectures, he gives away his—or rather 
Miss Meadowcourt’s—substance, he offers his home to the 
mfortunate, and for a time all goes well. René has left them, 
loving Miss Meadowcourt too well to demand the sacrifice of 
her life to his. For a long time he is not heard of; but at 
last news reaches his friends that he has become involved with 
the Jnlernationale and is condemned to prison for nine months. 
This wakes in Ingaretha’s heart the pity so akin to love, she 
wntes to tell him that when the time of his imprisonment is 
over, he may come to her never to leave again. Meantime 
matters have not gone too smoothly at the new Phalanstery ; 
the exchequer is empty, the resources all spent, the new comers 
have grown unpopular among the people, who egged on by 
the rector, regard them as emissaries of the Evil One. 
returns and glad doings are got up in his honour. But on the 


te of the wedding day, the righteous fury of the St. Beo- | 


wulfians breaks out against the Socialists, their home is fired, 
and René and Monsieur Sylvestre murdered as they attempt to 
&xtinguish the flames. ‘The heiress, thus saved from a mésal- 
ance, after another five years of wandering, settles in Eng- 
once more and promises her hand to the faithful Carew. 
The whole Story is well told, and it abounds, not only in 
clever writing, but in sound and sensible remarks, which show 
t the writer has reflected deeply and seriously on the 
Subjects of which she treats. With the bloody memories of 
the French Commune still fresh upon us, we may be pardoned 


René | 


307 
for expressing a hope that Miss Edwards, ifa Communist, is so in 
| theory, not in practice. At all events, she must be credited 
with one great merit in a lady novelist of the present day ; her 
story of the Sylvestres, like all that she has hitherto written, 
is free from the gross immorality which pervades the pages of 
many, if not most, of her female rivals. 


Clumber Chase: a Tale. By G. G. London: T. C. 


Newby. 1871. Three vols. 


SCOTT. 


This is a very clever and original work, disfigured by a wan 
of tact and some errors of taste. It deals with historical cha 
racters and a byegone age. ‘The reader is introduced, amongst 
other personages, to Mr. Pepys, Locke, King Charles II., Lady 
Castlemaine, and Lord Worcester. ‘Taken altogether, the book 
is well worth reading, though, with a little extra care, the author 





MINERS DESCENDING SHAFT IN OWEN’S SAFETY CAGE. 


From Hartwig’s “ Subterranean World,” —see p. 36.) 


| might have made it still more acceptable. The story drags 
somewhat, but the heroine is a delightful character, and the 
three rather long volumes contain a mass of lively and amusing 
gossip on all sorts of subjects. Novels of a historical kind are 
now-a-days rare; “Clumber Chase” is therefore additionally 
welcome. It is the work of a scholar and a man who has used his 
| brains. It is solidly and conscientiously but by no means 
heavily written, thoroughly wholesome in tone, and just the 
book for a quiet evening at home. Young people, we are sure, 
will be delighted with it, though they may be tempted to skip 
some of the best and most thoughtful passages. The author 
has the power of describing character, and he is brave enough 
to disdain clap-trap devices of any and every kind. A few 
more novels of the same sort would be welcome indeed, for 
it is seldom now-a-days that a writer aims at more than exciting 
a mere momentary interest. “Clumber Chase” must have 
cost its author many months of labour and much diligent 
research. Mr. Scott, on the whole, writes in a lively and 
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pleasant style, though his sentences are occasionally long and 
involved, and. more than once break down altogether. The 
first two volumes, we should remark, teem with printers’ errors 
of a most unfortunate. kind, and the effect of the story is marred 
by an inveterate habit of punning into which the writer has 
allowed himself to be betrayed. Some of his jokes are poor 





GOLD-WASHING IN AUSTRALIA. 
see 7. 306). 


beyond conception, and we must add that his anecdotes are not 


(From Hartwig's “ Sudter ranean World,”- 


always so fresh as they might be. ‘The story would have been 


far more powerful if it had been carefully revised and condensed. 
As it is, the interest is weakened by an excess of irrelevant 








THE BOTALLACK MINE, CORNWALL. 
(From Hartwig’s “Subterranean World,”—see p. 306) 
matter, good enough in itself, but not helping the progress of 
the narrative in the least. We hope Mr. Scott will take our 
rebukes in good part, for we have a very high opinion indeed 
of what he has done, and can say conscientiously that his novel 
is the most successful attempt at historical romance that we 
have seen for many years. The dialogue is pleasantly free from 
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the cant phraseology which inferior writers so affect in works ¢ 
this description. On page after page we have marked pp, 
graphs full of original thought and genial sentiment. The jp, 
element is pleasantly and skilfully treated, and there is a 
ficiency of incident without any approach to Sensationalis, 
“Clumber Chase” is written somewhat on the plan of § 
Waiter Scott’s historical noVels, but it disdains servile imit 
tion, and both in conception and treatment shows that % 
author is in the habit of thinking for himself, and, we m 
add, to good purpose. We heartily wish the work sucog 
and have no doubt that it will find the reward it merits. Whe 
lust, selfishness, and animalism of the most offensive kind gy, 
rampant in the productions of our most popular writers, awe 
like “Clumber Chase” deserves encouragement, whatever ij 
superficial bletnishes may be. In conclusion, we have only; 
say that ae regards paper, type, and binding, the work bein 
us is produced in exceptionally good style. As specimens 
the author’s gossiping humour, we have selected various py 
sages, which we now append, forming as they do some colum 
of very agreeable table talk. We begin with an amusiy 


extract from the very first chapter— 

“ Here Master Troutbeck, in honour of Squire Evelyn ai 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, brought in the ‘China drink 
himself, and curious was its equipage—a large oval, plainsilve 
teapot, of the flat shaving-pot style, divided longitudinal 
across the centre, for the purpose of making green tea on mm 





COAL HEWERS AT WORK. 


(From Hartwig’s “ 


Subterrcn-an World,” —see p. °°). 


side and black on the other; while on the outside of ths 
machine—for such it really was—were two long plain spouts 
like those of a coffee-pot ; but, in order that the black and greet 
teas might not pour out simultaneously, inside was 4% 
of silver cap over the opening of each spout, which ve 
pushed aside with a spoon when the tea was to be pour’ 
through it; and to the end of each spout on the exterior™® 
suspended by little chains, like an old Roman lamp, little 
forated silver bowls, or strainers, to catch any stray leaves ° 
twigs, and prevent their falling into the diminutive Japan 
for none other were then known, save those which had beet 
imported from China and Japan, with their compatriot the tea 
Flanking each cup was a glass of spring water ; and, incase tha 
even these should not be sufficient to neutralize the disagret#™ 
sensation of the new ‘drink ’—for it and cream and sugar ™ 
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in Walag got yet met—were also little silver vine leaves, containing slips 
arked pa, of lemon peel, citron, quince, and angelica, and red Guava 
The lp cheese, as bonnes bouche, such as children are given in the nur- 
re is ag reward and punishment system, after some nauseous dose. 
sationalig | Having, with a profound obeisance, duly consulted the taste 
plan of § fof his guests as to colour, and poured out a cup of green for 
rVile imi, | Mr. Evelyn, and of black for Mr. Pepys, mine host of the 
ws that j ‘Mulberry Tree’ left his aristocratic customers in the coffee- 
id, we nq | room, to attend to his more profitable ones at the bar. 
Tk succey “* Well,’ said Mr. Pepys, making a fearful grimace, which 
its. Whe graphically exemplified the triumph of enterprize over taste, as 
re kindy | he replaced his cup in the saucer, and seized a whole handful 
ters, awot f of sweetmeats, ‘ well I cannot say that I do think that this is a 
hatever sf drink that any one will ever become addicted to.’ 
ve only “‘T rather think that we don’t know how to prepare it,’ said 
ork bele | Mr. Evelyn, ‘and that even if we did, what we get ef the shrub 
ecimens jf in this country is not worth preparing, for the Chinese get their 
arious pep te fresh as they want it out of their gardens, as we pluck our 
ne columy | slads, as short a time before discussing them as possible.’ ” 
N amusin; The following fact may be new to some of our readers :-— 
7 “The Branles was first introduced into England by Anne 
velyn a Boleyn, from the court of Francis I. And as its name comes f 
ina. dlink’ yn, fr e court of Francis I. And as its name comes from 
plain se the verb ébranler, to shake, the proverbial expression of ‘no 
gitudina grat shakes,’ as applied to any thing inferior, or below par, had 
pe its source from this dance, and was originally restricted to the 
designation of a bad dancer.” 
_ **As for poetry, even when of the highest order,’ says Mr. 
lyn, ‘what chance has that sort of genius against the world, 
















, and the devil, when they are let slip to hunt it? for 
we not lived to see John Milton, when he prudently con- 
himself till the persecutions against him had abated, 
ized for, in the IVAitehall Gazette, as “an obscure fellow, 
iiton, late of Barbican, who is wanted of the law officers, by 
Of his treasonable and blasphemous writings against his 
Rast sacred Majesty, and on account of the paltry fellow's own 
nce, we give the following description of his person,” &c., 
_ And as for poetry, I do not think our present manners 
‘to produce any worthy the name; for as John Milton 
Says, “ to write a fine poem, we must //ve a fine poem.” ’ 
Ah! Milton, Milton,’ said Silas Titus, twirling his mous- 
"that’s the fellow who wrote the “Iconoclastes,” in 
to the “Icon Basilike.” Never read it. I mean the 
tes ;” all I remember is what Hobbes said of his 
to Salmasius’ “ Defensio Regia,” which was that he 
)did not know whose style was best or whose arguments 
Worst. He! he! he!’” 


It seems that in the good old times the fair sex were obliged 
to take some curious precautions :— 

“So calling for her whimple, fan, gloves, and a Seville orange, 
of thi stuck full of cloves, against back-street smells, the widow sallied 
, spouts fF ‘rth to Funny Joe’s Corner.” 
nd greet Towards the close of the first volume Mr. Scott treats us to 
$a soft a amusing lecture on the duties of governments—- 
ich were “*There can be no doubt,’ said Hartsfoot, ‘that the secret 
- poured of all salutary economy, whether in states or households, does | 
rior Was lot consist in mere retrenchment and sof spending, but in 
ttle per ‘nowing when, and where, and how / spend ; for the most 
aves of wanton extravagance ever committed, either in states or house- 
in Cups lds, often arises from the not making a necessary outlay at 
d beet {€ proper time.’ 
the tet “Unquestionably,” said Locke ; ‘but no country can be | 
ase that Practically well governed that is only theoretically governed, as 
reeabl ‘gland is, with a maximum of talk and a minimum of super- 
ar had ‘sion, No household can go on without a mistress’s eye ; no 
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| business without a master’s. With modification, Cromwell was 
| right in his maxim of “ hang well and pay well ;” but we waste 
| an immensity of time in making laws too severe to carry out, 
which is, in other words, offering a premium for evil doing. 
In France and Holland the governments at once and effectually 
prevent adulteration of food and every other species of adultera- 
tion, by making the spurious articles that would be used to adul- 
terate them three times as dear as the genuine ingredients. And 
| false weights and measures are as effectually prevented, by hav- 
ing the delinquent’s name and fraud emblazoned in large letters 
in his own shop, so as that all who run may read ; and no man, 
consequently, will incur such ruinous disgrace for the sake of 
a little temporary cheating. Whereas, we sapiently impose a 
trumpery and inadequate fine upon our rogues, who merely 
| look upon it as paying their way, to secure the right of cheating 
double tides. The end of punishment should be amendment, 
| and not mere suffering ; and legislation will never be sound and 
comprehensive till it discovers the art of making it the interest 
of the mass to be honest and their greatest peril to be the 
reverse. And of this art Cromwell’s “ hang well and pay well” 
was the nucleus, which, being paraphrased, simply means let 
your punishments and your rewards both be adequate and 
effectual. But though wé have plenty of blacksmith’s forges, 
we never seem to learn the art of striking while the iron is 
hot in any thing, which, I suppose, arises from our national 
phlegm.’ ” 


Here is an anecdote concerning Lord Worcester,— 
“ This fine, brave, loyal cavalier, Edward Marquis of Wor- 
cester, like so many more, impoverished himself in befriending 
and defending Charles I., without obtaining any acknowledg- 
| ment or recompense from Charles II. During the Civil Wars 

he was the owner and occupier of Raglan Castle. He had con- 
| structed some hydraulic engines and wheels for conveying 
water from the moat to the top of the castle, or great tower ; 
and upon the approach of some of the belligerent Roundheads, 
Lord Worcester determined to startle them by a display of his 
engineering skill. He accordingly gave orders to set the water- 
works playing, of the effect of which he writes as follows :— 
| ‘There was such a roaring that the poor silly men stood so 
amazed, as if they had been all dead, and yet they saw nothing ; 
at last, as the plot was laid, up comes a man, staring and running, 
crying out before he came to them, “ Look to yourselves, my 
masters, for the lions are got loose.” Whereupon the searchers 
gave us such a loose that they tumbled down the stairs, that it 
was thought one-half of them bad broke their necks, never 
looking behind them till they were sure they had got out of the 
Castle.’ ” 


The following passage is a fair sample of our author's style :— 


“<« Pecavi,’ said Master Hartsfoot, holding his hand before 

| his face as he entered Mrs. Neville’s drawing-room, ‘ but for the 
last few days I’ve had business, imperative, but by no means 
agreeable, which did not leave a minute at my disposal to come 
and take your commands, Mistress Dorothy, but to-night there 
are two novelties, at the Duke’s House, a play of Dryden's 
called “ Evening Love,” a poor thing, I understand, though it 
is Dryden’s, and he thinks so himself ; and at the King’s House 
the first night of Sir Charles Sedley’s new play, ‘ The Mulberry 
Garden.’ ” 

| Well, with my consent,’ said Mrs. Neville, ‘any play of 

Sir Charles Sedley’s she'll not go to.’ 

| *Nor does she want to go to it ; so mamtina cara mia, as 

| consents are of great value sometimes, you should always keep 

| them for those who solicit them,’ said Mistress Dorothy, looking 

exceedingly saucy, as, having pinned her mother with this little 
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impertinence, she turned to her other slave and commanded | King’s prestnce and the Duke of York’s dressing-room |i, upo 
him to sit down, whereupon she said, as she leant back in her | pet spaniel, independent of court chamberlains, and dined . the 
chair and joined the ends of her pretty little rose-tipped fingers | day with the Cabinet Ministers at the Palace, and the next he little 
together— | with his wife ad servants at high jinks, at some bakers : tious 
*‘¢ Ahem ! and pray, Master Hartsfoot, do you think that no | butcher's wedding.” dow 
= has important business but yourself? I have been in no | — ffere js a curious and characteristic story— Mrs. 
humour for plays or pageants these last few days, I assure you ; “Tack Cath eter hy agrees ne rye ' a cu 
but, eatietl bergen i desertion, I have ad on the hish. | of # ecyigey sorhors rare | seis y= — murderer only 
’, - preci ; e of the Commonwealth, who went by the sobrigy; 2, 
way accumulating bags of pre but as dear po we makes | of «Mulled Sack.’ He used to attend Dr. Jacomb’s lection : 
cowards of us all,” like you, I now cry “ feccavi,” and want you WPT ’ " «te me” pri: 5 hrog 
to help me to hunt out the rightful oe I have sent <a ro me oe (now called St. Martin s) dressed oo solemn black. Pa a 
tisements to the newsbooks, but that is slow work.’ Bi: per me ving By ens wife of the General of the frills, 
“ Master Hartsfoot looked as he felt, completely mystified. | qey 6 t d “em a , De 7 . oa ’ nde ry bee) the most mode 
“* Nay, Thea, leave riddles, and tell Master Hartsfoot the | oie F ee .. at abl ong ange se a by relieving in wi 
exact history of that money, which is so much to the credit ner fhe — xs Me r : a Sue oe "t “a ae A fer elabe 
Githans pour abeele.’ | veeks vr he contrived to ro > her again, "p this time dressed aly 
“Very well,’ said she, rising, placing a footstool for Master | rte rr wd ee a sey ae t “athe boy > her car were 
Hartsfoot, a screen between him and the fire, and taking his bat | vet the inch. mx ‘aie rene rey ie & were: ” ak sphere . the h 
and putting it on a table with a care as regarded the feathers | fo nan aide Lad oR sofa on sem ri * led mt be . stewi 
and the right way of the beaver that would greatly have modified | 4 s : | : A rn y h he 1 can ope he A piece 
one of Noah Pump’s stock of aphorisms had he seen it, to the | . See a ano. dogs raetiapdb re rege oe exqui 
effect ‘that all women are more or less fools, and delight in | e ademy, where he taught his art publicly. The whole tom Dresi 
destruction as monkeys do in mischief.’ ‘ Very well,’ said she, | nde iy scxtonely olermed, me a oe his pups, oy robbing migh 
reseating herself, ‘it is a long story, and I must “settle you,” | i so 4 gr oe op ig ere pe gr (econ . good 
as I always do myself at church, when the sermon sets in, for | peer ie dag rang 2 asa a ch at. . mode 
if one is not comfortable one cannot attend, particularly when | Tai cape ooo “a pags Lickel ~~ vi. were aia © Th 
Dr. Stillingfleet preaches, who, I am sorry to say, generally | orang: with him. But the mere city became too narrowa pnp 
takes a glass too much'!’ ” | sp here for him, and therefore, as so many other clever and «) 
“ This,” says our author, in allusion to certain utterances of pa ca ig a age _ Pe er pee aes we ven ioe await 
the notorious Lord Arlington, “ would have been a most extra- dest nese ree oo ys 7 Page wh. head 
ordinary speech for the Chief Secretary of State to have made ye eR - soa flee ne ATOR, TRO, Se choseate was | 
in the present day ; but everything was extraordinary and ano- do so, might have hung Mulled Sack then and there; but Crom- Brod 
malous in those days, anc one of the most so that the members = wenpected ape Osage mri bg he now Oe Diam 
of the Legislature were always among the first to cry withered 7 ee cary hemes 2 pe as conta . befor 
roses, and point out the nakedness of the land. ‘This arose, | ee oe ean. ‘whit re for the Napongest and robbens . their 
perhaps, from their despair-engendering position, that of abt 4 Oliver | Je wok > 5 — rn . Oe ae happ’ 
responsibility without power ; and even had full powers been H 4] . Wi Fae: = os wee going alone Ovel I A bosor 
vested in them, legislation with a bankrupt exchequer is an — to Windeor. ‘Mulled Sacks’ compen Sm Peve 
impossibility, and at that time seems to have been as confused rig “eran bier ae named Horne, who had been < Crem house 
and uncertain as their orthography and as bad as their in Downing’s regiment of foot. Here again * Mulled ry" with | 
grammar ; in short, ‘a mighty maze without a plan.’ The only escaped to brag of his gallantry, which he had evinoed H all so 
wonder is that, instead of the Dutch invasion, we were not Mens. sae teeveng Teams fo be cong e henget Sir A 
invaded by every European power, with the amphibious muddle also committed innumerable robberies at Reading, pe lated 
that then existed of generals and admirals being ‘rolled into others, breaking imto the Receiver's Once, ee a Feet 
one,’ and our sailors mutinying from want of pay and insuffi- | in hard cash, and galloping with it on a swift home rp Gaile 
ciency of food, and others, rather than be pressed into such | patie oy og are reghnesi 2 — wine deal 
an inglorious and unprofitable service, committing suicide. It named Bridges, this ‘clever’ man picked a German Se well 
is a still greater wonder that the outbreak of national discon- with him and seesdered hiss out of his way. _— sr pettit 
tent should have waited till James IL.’s time to manifest itself, | *“"* little episode he went to Cologne, where Charles Il on looke 
only Charles II., with all his vices and disregard of his sovereign | then in exile, and robbed him of 1500/. worth of plate. wu Wi 
duties, was personally popular. But what a state of vulgar this he came back to London, and thinking to get into Crom- secoe 
extremes meeting was the society of that day. It was not well’s good graces, he promised him some secret paws cook 
only the poor queen, who had to associate with her husband's | Charles's correspondence, which he pretended to mene pA 
mistresses, but such was also the universal custom in an age | 7° being able to fulfil his promise, and the plate ayy - : reser 
when ‘great people’ (?)' dined occasionally with their own me qxted prince serving as a good pretext, the yy full 
servants, and ladies took their maids with them to the play, | mg Cromwell, then, and not till then, hung uP a Mar, 
and took the patches off ‘Aer faces to put on their own! ! as | Sack’ at Smithfield Rounds, on the 6th of April, 105%, - | 
Lady Castlemaine is represented by Pepys to have done at | ,. Our lady readers may be interested by the appended des In 
the King’s House one night; while Pepys, the tailor’s son ner of antique baby-clothes— saad cates 
had his entrées at White Hall, and ran in and out of the | _ “In Anno Domini 1669, the moment people oe from 
| in this world they were swathed up like little mummis bask 
1 It was customary at that time, and indeed long after, for All light was carefully excluded from them, lest they on devoi 
clergymen to preach by an hour glass, and when the sands had run discover too soon whether God had given them the ¥ E grace 
out without their sernion having come to a conclusion, they would | of their eyes ; and so be led prematurely to obey the Hi probs 
turn up the time-keeper, merely remarking to the congregation, date of public placards, with a printed hand, and, as ad storie 
New, my brethren, we will take another glass.” nurses phrase it, ‘take notice.’ 3ut despite this fra 
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upon their intellect, their brains were put into a hot-bed by all 


the flannel in which they were wrapped. And instead of the 
little mottled sausages, in the shape of arms, now so ostenta- 
tiously displayed in every nursery, they were carefully covered 
down to their fingers’ ends. Now the little ‘ shirts’ that 
Mrs. Neville and Dorothy were making were of 7Zoi/e du Roi, 
a curiously fine linen, as fine and soft as the finest cambric, 
only thick instead of thin. 

“These Lilliputian garments were made high up to the 
throat, and frilled round with rich Dresden lace, but instead of 
the arm holes being daintily frilled round with narrow cambric 
frills, like the paws of a well-clipped white poodle, as in 
modern baby ‘ shirts,’ they had long, full Bishop sleeves, drawn 
in with a running string round the wrists, and finished with an 
elaborate ruffle of Dresden lace, a lace very like Valenciennes, 
only richer. ‘The little caps, all of a quaint, coif-like form, 
were also of a Zvile du Roi, but all with a double piece across 
the head, and coming down over the ears on the same brain- 
stewing principle. But both the caps, and all the shoulder- 
pieces of the shirts were embroidered in the linen in the most 
exquisitely fine needlework, forming a perfect imitation of 
Dresden lace, and composed of crests or coronets, as the case 
might be ; or the infant’s and the worker’s name, or even short 
good wishes to the little wearer, far more poetical than the 
modern pin-cushion platitude of ‘ Welcome, sweet babe.’” 

There is soniething very charming in the subjoined descrip- 
tion :— 

“Meanwhile Dorothy, little dreaming of the tidings that 
awaited her, was sitting in a large high-backed easy chair, her 
head thrown back, and her face, it is true, very pale, for she 
was wondering, with a sort of angry wonder, why Sir Allen 
Broderick should presume to come to her mother’s house. 
Diamond and Finette were stretched out on the leopard skin 
before the fire, uttering an occasional little internal bark, while 
their paws twitched out nervously, for they were both in the 
happy hunting fields of canine dreams. But in Dorothy’s 
bosom, as she lay back in the chair, nestled the white dove 
Peveril, while her little round velvety chin made a sort of pent- 
house over his head that kept him additionally warm, as she 
with her right hand smoothed his snowy plumage, and asked him 
allsorts of questions as to what he thought could have brought 
Sir Allen to the Chestnuts ? and his cooing replies she trans- 
lated into her own words, which she repeated to him aloud. 
For to say the truth, ever since the day he had brought her 
Gilbert's message from Mortlake, that pigeon had got a great 
deal more petting than his share ; so that even the poor dogs, 
well as she loved them, only came in for the crumbs of the 
petting. Such a cormorant was master Peveril, for all he 
looked so white and so innocent.” 

We had intended to have given a very humorous and pleasant 
account of the charming Dorothy Neville when officiating as 
cook, but the demands of space warn us to conclude. We 
(am recommend “ Clumber Chase” to our readers without 
reservation. 


Margaret, and other Pocms. By C.J. C. London: W. Skef- 
fington ; Manchester: W. Hale. 1871. 

Inthese poems, which the author simply and gracefully dedi- 
cates to his wife, we recognize merits that distinguish them 
from. the current trash, the end whereof is the waste-paper 
basket, “ Margaret ” and “ Gwendoline” are poetic tales, not 
devoid of plot, but, perhaps, more remarkable for the smooth 
graceful blank-verse in which this is evolved, than for skill or 
probability in their construction. Both, of course, are love 
stories, both stories that, so far as the heroine is concerned, do 


not, as the million of love stories do, end in marriage. “ Mar- 
garet ” sacrifices her own feelings and hopes for a sister's sake. 
Gwendoline finds a lover anda cousin, only to see him slain, 
unwittingly, by her own father’s hand. With the latter tale we 
should find the sole fault that the Welsh baronet was even more 
peppery than Taffy proverbially is ; and we should like to ask, 
too, ‘how Gwendoline, a baronet’s daughter, though she never 
married, died a countess”? But to quit construction for style 
and manner, we have nothing but praise for the versification of 
these stories, for the apposite similes which the author has at 
call for every occasion that justifies them, and the good taste 
which never exaggerates description. Here is the sketch of 
the lover in the first tale— 
“ A scholar and divine—a learned man, 

But learned with such sweet simplicity 

That men unletter’d found in him a friend 

Who did not overmatch them with his talk, 

And turn their lack of learning to the light, 

Raising himself by such comparison ; 

But bent a studious ear to all their prate 

Of sheep and beeves, the-price of wool and hay, 

The prospects of the harvest and such like ; 

Yet ever leading, as occasion served, 

Their thoughts to higher things. Thus did he dwell 

Among his people, loving and beloved.”—(p. 3.) 


’ 


And here from “ Gwendoline ” is a picture of Llanberis— 


“ Soft Llanberis—soft it still appears, 
Despite of rugged cliffs and crag-perch’d bower, 
In memory’s eye to him who saw it once 
Bathed in the purple light of summer eve, 
When stately clouds, discharged of thunder rain, 
And rolling eastward, caught the sunset’s glow, 
And flung their mellow’d radiance on the lake.”—(p. 35.) 


The “other poems” are of lighter fibre. The “ Lonely 
House” is prettily conceived ; the “ Old Maid’s Soliloquy ” not 
overstrained ; and the piece entitled “Our Wooing ”—a wooing 
accomplished under circumstances no less sensational than a 
meeting of the sea’s waters around them on every side, on the 
sands of Dee—contrives to retain the reader's interest even 
after he saw that the old incident of being “ overtaken by the 
tide” is pressed into the service of the poet for the—well, say, 
hundred and fiftieth time. We recommend no one, however, to 
close the volume without reading the verses headed “ Familiar 
Things ” (pp. 115—18)—a comparison ofa restored church with 
the church as the writer first knew it. This piece indicates that 
“C, J. C.” might do well to cultivate a quiet satiric vein, which 
does not come amiss to him. We quote three or four stanzas— 

‘TI miss the many sights and sounds 
My earliest childhood knew, 
The lion and the unicorn, 
The squire’s old-fashion’d pew ; 
“The singing loft, where sang the choir, 
In notes not seldom jarr’d, 
The psalms that good King David wrote, 
And Tate and Brady marr’d ; 
“ The hole from which we children saw 
The tiny mouse come out, 
And play his antics on the floor, 
None putting him to rout ; 
“ The pulpit high above our heads, 
Amid the rafters dark, 
The curate in the middle box, 
The all-important clerk ; 
“ The high-back’d pew, red-baized, brass-nail’d 
With corners cushion’d deep, 
Where my sweet mother used to sit, 
My father used to sleep.” 
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What reader is there who does not realize it all? And who 
that has read Praed’s poems does not feel that the author has 
caught a touch of his humour ? 





By MorTIMER 


The Inn of Strange Meetings, and other Poems. - 
1871. 


Cotuins. London: Henry S. King and Co. 


It is hard to say what it is that has kept Mr. Mortimer | 
Collins back from first-rate honours as a songster and lyrist, for | 
of a truth few poets of our day can boast of such lyrical gifts. | 


We have known his name and felt this spell of his for the last 


twenty years; and yet he seems to divide himself between | 


hastily-finished and evanescent novels, and poetry which does 
not live, and is soon forgotten. Perhaps the secret lies in the 


facility with which he rhymes and poetizes, the lightness of the | 


themes which he chooses, and the small amount of heart or 
depth which underlies his gracefully-trilled song-fancies. 
may be conceived of as spinning gossamers of verse in the old 
velvet coat which he more than once commemorates in the 
pleasant volume before us, and blowing the while clouds of 


quickly-dissipated smoke, as shortlived as the effusions of his | 
It would seem from his dedication to | 


semi-anacreontic muse. 
a wife who is styled Earine, and addressed as Spring’s youngest 
sister, that the present book is a “ Love-gift of rhymes made 
when his spirit was free ;” and so we must accept the Amies and 
Marigolds and other sylphs who flit past us in its airy pages as 
buried loves, or loves that have never existed but in song. 
Howbeit he makes delicate music of their names and graces ; 
and but that there is a little too much of cheeks “ like a half- 
ripe peach,” breath “‘ odorous as the blooms of May,” “ violet 


eyes that gaze tremulous” into those of somebody else, ef Hoc | 


genus omne, we really could linger long upon his pretty pictures, 
and vote for Mortimer Collins’ claim to a lighter laureate’s 


berth. His “Inn of Strange Meetings” is a quaint dream or | 
fairy-tale, in which, so far as we divine, the poet throws himself | 


back whole centuries into the shape and feelings of a warrior 
ancestor. The measure chosen is such as Moultrie uses for 
“Sir Launfal.” The style and manner are Juanic or Juanesque. 
The most notable stanzas are those which embalm a very fair 
“transcript” (to use Mr. Browning’s word) of the Homeric 
“Hymn to Hermes.” The funniest freak of the facile rhymer 
is where he makes his dream-hero appropriate Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis’s saying, that “ life would be tolerable but for its 
amusements,” as an excuse for shunning a bridal feast where 
he is chief actor. ' 
“T being an inveterate detester 

Of festivals that make existence bitter, 

Say to my Helen, ‘ Let us slip away 

And tell what happened since that hapless day.’” 

In his next poem, “A Poet’s Philosophy” (36—51), are 
strung together several fancies which help us to localize Mr. 
Collins, and to understand his ideal of life, song, and enjoy- 
ment. As to song, we take it he aspires to and tenders— 

“ That wild free song which will not wear a fetter, 

Such as was master’d well by loving Shelley, 
(Pure poet, down-ridden in the world’s hot mé/ée) 
Or such as Shakespeare utter’d, careless setter 
In orient gold of perfect amethysts, 
Whom men must marvel at, while the great world exists.” (p. 38.) 


And, in sooth, he imitates such free song not amiss in his 
“Musings on Death and Sleep” in the same poem, where all 
ends and all! centres in the hope that the eventual waking up 
will be to meet “thy loving laughing eyes, Earine,”—a some- 
what Mahometan dream of a hereafter in the judgment of 
prosaic critics. Perhaps our poet is more intelligible when he 
gets to his garden, which he prefers to those of Phceacia. 


He | 














But if Mr. Mortimer Collins is destined to live in his 
it will be assuredly in his briefer lyrics, in such rhythmical 
verses as “ Olive Waynflete’s Song” (p. 60), the trick of which 
he knows to a nicety :— 
I, 

Sweet it is by the summer river, 

Wlftre oleanders blush rose-red, 
When the delicate eyelids quiver, 

When with kisses young lips are fed. 
Ay, you have known it! Own it—own it! 

This is a joy the good gods send : 
Love’s gay rhyme is older than time is :— 

Ay, but all must have an end. 


II. 
‘** Love was made to madden and plague us, 
Fresh as the flowers of the river-bed, 
Sharp as the sword that’s dipt in Tagus, 
Sweet with delight, and swect with dread ! 
How would you earn it? Spurn it—spurn it! 
Then will its joy on your heart descend. 
Ah ! but the crime is, merciless Time is— 
Yes, for all must have an end.” (p. 61.) 

Or, take the more sad strain, entitled, “Gone” (pp. 101, 
102), in which a like lyric power syllables tenderer and mor 
pathetic words ; or, to go off to quite another vein, read the 
short story with a moral: of “ Don’t Let Him Catch You" 
(pp. 144, 145). These three are all good in their kind; as, 
indeed, are many of Mr. Mortimer Collins’ briefer effusions in 
other veins. But he seems to revel in visions of fair women. 
Not a verse is there where they are not. Here it is the gil 
graduate, “Chloe, M.A.;” there a “‘ Wayside Well,” beside 
which he finds a “rustic maiden” or a “ Naiad nymph.” If 
he strolls beside the river Dart (so proverbial for its sad 
“claiming of hearts,” according to local rhyme), it is to finda 
heart and to make a conquest there (146—8). Women in 
pictures, women past and present, girls at Brighton, girls under 
the misletoe, girls and fair faces, here, there, and everywhere, 
are, to tell the truth, the farrago of Mr. Collins’ /ielus. 
Verily, in the “‘ coming age,” when the womea are to bear mule, 
we know who will be the laureate, if he survives till then. It 
is all very well to talk of fifty years and old fogeydom. May 
not the obduracy of critics, in the matter of not discerning 
Mr. Collins’ excellence as a poet, have its key and explanation 
in jealousy of his monopoly of the fair sex ? 


The First English Conquest of Canada. By Henry Kirke 
B.C.L., Oxon. London and Derby : Bemrose and Sons. 
1871. 


In this book Mr. Kirke has at once opened up a most inte 
resting chapter in the history of our colonies, and discharged a 
pleasing duty to an illustrious ancestor, whose name is 
slightly remembered in connexion with that great appendage to 
our possessions in America which he was largely instrum 
in acquiring for the Crown of England. As a people and 
nation we are but too ready to forget the deeds of those heroes 
who strove and fought in foreign lands in order to cement the 
foundations of that great colonial empire on which we proudly 
boast that “the sun never sets ;” and we are glad that the 
duty of rescuing Sir David Kirke’s name from oblivion hi 
fallen into such competent hands. 

After an introductory chapter devoted to a general glance # 
the history and position of Charles I. during the first years of 
his reign, we are introduced, in the first chapter, to the Kirke 
family as freeholders in Derbyshire ; then follows a sketch 
the early history of Canada, and the expeditions made byt 
French to secure it; the grant of Nova Scotia by the B 
King to Sir W. Alexander, and the foundation of the order 
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Nova Scotia Baronets ; the rivalry between the French and 
English on American soil, _and the war between them; the 
defeat of the French by Sir D. Kirke, and the reduction of 
Port Royal and Quebec, followed by the peace of Versailles. 
For his services Kirke was knighted, and received other 
honours as the conqueror of Canada. 

He lived to be respected and welcomed in England, and to 
be reckoned among the worthies of his time ; and it is not to 
the credit of English historians that they should have made in 
their writings as scanty mention of a man like Kirke (who did 
so much for the credit of the British name) as they have made 
of another worthy of the same stamp, Sir William Pepperell. 


»™ 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
The St. James’ Magazine is steadily improving under its 
new management. It has acquired a solid, scholarly, and dig- 
nified air, which, in these days of meretricious glitter, is most 





The Illustrated Review. 


refreshing. ‘The illustrations in the current number are very | 


good indeed. We particularly admire the reproduction, by 
Heliotype process, of ‘Turner’s drawing of “ St. Mary’s Church, 
Dover.” It is in every way charming. Basil Bradley's sketch 
of the Chillingham bulls is in itself masterly, and well engraved. 
The admirable “Commonplace Papers, by a Woman,” are 
concluded. The “Cravens of Cravenscroft” reaches its 
eleventh chapter. We welcome a fresh instalment of Miss 


Edith Jay’s original and spirited story, “A Noble Error.” | 


The thirty-ninth chapter of “Author and Actress” deals | 


amusingly enough with Cissy Darlington’s attempts to gain a 
footing on the stage. ‘“‘ Christ in the Lowliest” is a short but 
striking poem. 

In addition to the matter specified above, we have a hitherto 
unpublished poem by the late Dean Alford; a paraphrase of 
an Ode of Horace; a set of verses on the “ Battle Field at 
Hastings,” by the Hon. Julian Fane ; and an adaptation from 
Tiech, 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston) contains 
memoirs of John and Charles Wesley, and an able paper on 
“Recent German Poets,” by Augusta C. Haywood. ‘“ The 
Russian Vanity Fair,” by D. Ker, is full of life-like sketches by 
one who evidently has studied society in Russia in all its 
phases. We do not care much for the Rev. Sir P. Perring’s 
verses. 


In the St. Puul’s Magazine (Strahan), “ Wilfred Cumber- 
mere” is evidently approaching a conclusion, a fact we are 
by no means inclined to regret. It is a pity that a story 
opening with such promise should have been allowed to flag. 
The second serial, ‘‘ Hannah,” is written with a stronger hand, 
and with less conventionality than any one of the author's 
former works, though we think the plot is too painful to be 
pleasant or profitable reading, and in the present state of the 
marriage law calculated to do much harm if placed in the hands 
of young people. Of the shorter papers, “Female Culture 
in the Eighteenth Century,” is amusing, and a short poem 
entitled “Patientia,” wails out the story of a weary heart and 
brain with all the beautiful tender music peculiar to Tom 
Hood's poetry. 


The Sunday Magazine (Strahan) has the continuation of a 
pleasant story in George Macdonald’s best style, and if he 
sustains his own interest in his work he is sure to retain his 
readers. 
contains several timely and interesting papers, particularly 

Conversations with Dr. Déllinger and other Munich Pro- 
fessors,” and “ Charity in London.” 


This month’s part is quite up to average and | 
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The best thing we can say of Good Words for the Young, is 
“ Go and buy it,” and delight the hearts and warm the sympa- 
thies of the young folks. Never was there a cheaper or more 
wholesome collection of stories calculated to please both big 
and little children. 


The Cornhill (Smith and Elder) brings “ Harry Richmond's 
Adventures” to an end, in a perfectly orthodox manner ; the 
scenes which lead to this happy conclusion are highly sensa- 
tional, not to say startling. ‘“ Une Pétroleuse: a Souvenir of 
Versailles,” is one of the pleasantest of the many papers we 
have seen detailing personal experiences of the late French 
revolution. The writer paints with a bold free pencil, and 
brings his scene vividly before the reader ; for instance :— 

“It was in the bitterly raw June of the present year. The 
day was grey, with gusts of rain and wind, and the weather 
seemed to render more sinister and dank the lobby in which I, 
with some score of other witnesses, were waiting our turns to 
be examined. ‘This was not a trial, but only a summary cross- 
questioning of the women who had been seized red-handed, 
and imprisoned together at Satory, at the close of the insur- 
rection. Gendarmes with oil-skin over their hats, and heads 
bent down to avoid the sieet that would have pelted into their 
faces, clanked by every minute, leading handcuffed women 
across a paved yard from the extemporised prison to the court- 
house or back again. And what women! No gleam of 
romance to be extracted from those misshapen countenances ; 
little sympathy, even, that could be afforded to women so 
bereft of all that renders woman loveable. I saw a batch of 
unfortunate creatures who had been arrested that very morning 
in the slums of Paris, and were trudging along chained to one 
another by the wrists. ‘They did not bear themselves with the 
dogged sullenness which men show when in trouble. They 
laughed hysterically as they went, shrieked infamous songs, 
spat out jeering insults against the soldiers who were their 
escort ; and one of them—a woman past middle-age, in a silk 
gown, with the paint of her profession still on her—seeing me 
look through the window, pulled out her tongue and made a 
face at me. ‘Surely,’ thought I, ‘women, when they do fall, 
fall to fathomless depths.’” 

“People I have hated” is a smart satirical paper giving a 
series of what each of us must recognise as portraits from the 

| life. ‘The author's definition of hatred will display the pleasant 
good-tempered style in which he gradually developes his 
theory. 

“ Harrep. —There is hatred. 
more help hating than we can help sneezing. 
it is, we must hate a good round number of people. It 
very well for the philosopher, as he sits tranquilly meditating 
in his cell, with his feet on the fender, to denounce the weak- 
ness from that high moral altitude. But let him come down 
and mix with the crowd, and have his toes trodden on a little. 
Depend upon it, when he does, his language will be very much 
the same as ours, and, for all his fine maxims, he will not love 
the neighbour who bruises his corns a bit better than we do. 
Some go through life in broughams and some in "busses, and 
the former are by far the more favourable vehicles for what 
Dr. Johnson called ‘the general cultivation of benevolence.’ 
At the same time it must be admitted that Hatred now-a-days 
is not quite the deadly feeling the moralist has in his eye when 
he lectures on the terrible consequences of giving way to it.” 


Ve know that we can no 
Life being what 
is all 





In the Contemporary Review (Strahan) we have read a well- 
| written criticism upon “ Darwin's Critics,” and recommend it 
“Composition of the Working Classes” touches 


for perusal. ( ; 
“The first point of the 


upon the vexed question of the day. 
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New Charter” deals with improved dwellings for the people— 
a subject which must soon thrust itself prominently before the 
public mind, as the glaring inconsistency between the high 


class education given to the labouring man’s children and the | 


hovels in which, in many of our rural districts or closely-packed 
towns, the labouring man and his family herd together, 
must bring about its own reform. 

In Good Words (Strahan) the two serials keep up their inte- 
rest, though we weary of “ Ma’r S’one,” and his absurd repe- 
tition of the responses. The scene of the fire in “The 
Sylvestres” is one in which Miss Betham Edwards displays all 
her extraordinary power of description and graphic delineation. 
“Sketches among the Dolomites” comes from an old friend’s 
portfolio, and is, we hope, the earnest of many another pleasant 
journey. Of course there is a paper upon Paris ; but we weary 
of this, and as far as personal experiences go, would fain let 
the “dead past bury its dead.” 

Aunt Judy's Magazine (Bell and Daldy) is always welcome 
in the school-room, especially where the family circle is of a 
cultivated turn, and where the children are fond of something 
better than sensational trash. “A London Fairy” is a charming 
story of good deeds not lost; and “the First Journal,” will be 
read with delight by all who admire plain common sense and 
keen powers of observation in a boy of thirteen. Even if 
“Hereward Dayrell, or the Commander-in-Chief,” were less 
well written than it is, it would be more than redeemed by the 
charming illustration prefixed to it. 

The Victoria Magazine (E. Faithfull) contains, amongst its 
lighter papers, a translation from one of Fernan Caballero’s 
beautiful novelettes. We do not like translations. As a rule 
you lose the beauty of composition and poetry, and only get 
a crude, and often almost unintelligible skeleton story, now 
and then draped in false clothing, too glaring to be mistaken. 
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The Marquis d’Hervey de Saint Denis is at present engaged 
in translating the “‘ Venhientong Kao” of the Chinese writer 
| Mantouanlin, who lived in the twelfth century. It is an eth. 
| nographic history of all nations foreign to China. The firy 
volume, which will shortly appear, relates to populations sity. 
ated in the west of the Celestial Empire, and to Japan in 
particular. - 

A half-worked monolith has recently been discovered jn 
the grounds of the Russian pilgrims’ monastery outside the 
walls of Jerusalem. It is believed to be a column intended 
for the decoration of the ancient temple of Solomon ; but that 
as the column split while it was being worked, it was lef 
unfinished, the lower part of it remaining in a rough, unhewn 
state. It is about thirty-nine feet in length by six in 
diameter. 

The council of the Institution of Naval Architects have 
issued a list of subjects on which they are desirous of receiving 
papers for the annual meeting in March next. 

The death is announced of Mr. Charles Mathew, last sur- 
viving brother of the late Very Rev. Theobald Mathew, better 
known as “ Father Mathew,” who made such a stir in London 
many years since as a temperance advocate. 

The Astronomical Register for November contains some 
beautiful pictures of Jupiter as seen at the observatory of Mr. 


| Crossley, at Halifax. The great equatorial bands are arcaded 


We do not write this as appertaining specially to the story of | 


“Tsmena,” which is as fair a translation as we generally meet 
with, but as a friendly hint to the Editor of the Victoria. 
“Only a Woman” is a well-written little poem in blank verse. 
The concluding lines shew us the end of a true woman :— 


. . « She departed ; from her lips there fell 
Some last rare words, which they who loved her well 
Set in their memory: “ When joy departs, 
The still, brave patience of heroic hearts—” 
(Such were her words) “ will win a higher stand 
Than all the joy and treasure of the land. 
When lonely and a stranger, grasp and hold 
Unto this saying which hath been of old, 
‘1 will be with thee ;’ work, and trust that He 
Will ever, of a surety, be with thee. 
‘ Get but the spindle ; God the flax will send.’” 
Smiling she died; may ours be such an end. 
This is her epitaph— 

“ Here lieth one, 
Not vain enthusiast, nor frigid nun ; 
A worker of the Workers ; Do not start— 
A very Woman after God’s own heart.” 


——— + 
TABLE TALK. 


Miss Faithfull has commenced a series of lectures on “ Reading 
Aloud,” at her new residence in Norfolk Square. 

Miss E. A. Taylor, who is writing a story for Macmillan's 
Magazine, called “ Between the Hills,” is a daughter of Sir 
Henry Taylor, the distinguished author of “ Philip Van Arte- 
velde,” the ‘‘ Statesman,” &c. 

The essay on “ The Moral, Social, and Economical Results 
of the Use of Tobacco,” for which a prize of 50/. was given by 
Sir W. C. Trevelyan, will shortly be published by Mr. Tweedie. 








in a remarkable degree. Above are distinct circles, some 


| small in a line with the equator, and one large black ellipse 


of most perfect form. The changes of Jupiter’s surface are 
very interesting. 

It appears from a report presented to the Swiss Statistical 
Society at the congress recently held at Basle, that Switzerland 
can boast of twenty-five public libraries, containing altogether 
920,520 volumes; and not fewer than 1629 other libraries, 
containing 687,939 volumes. The most extensive libraries 
are those of Zurich, which contains 100,009 volumes, of Basle, 
which has 94,000, and of Lucerne with 80,000. 

Father Secchi has been nominated Astronomer of the 
Vatican. 

The second season of the Savoy Choral Society will open 
on Monday evening next, at 337, Strand, under the direction 
of Mr. Frost, organist of the Chapel Royal, Savoy. 

The Violinist Sivori and Mdme. Monbelli are at present 
on an artistic tour in Prussia, where they meet with great 


| success. 


The total amount of the subscription for the reconstruction 
of the Palace of the Legion of Honour, as announced in the 
Journal Officiel, is at present 401,540f. 

M. Offenbach has left Paris for Vienna to superintend the 
final repetitions of the “ Princesse de Trebizonde” at the Catl 
Theatre. 

The first stone of amonument commemorative of the defence 
of Dijon has just been laid in that town. 

The Hotel de Ville at Paris is to be rebuilt as it was. As 
to the Tuileries, the case is different. The Pavillon Delorme 
and the two small wings of the old palace will alone be retain 
A sort of gallery, formed of lofty columns, will unite the build 
ings of the Quai and the Rué de Rivoli with the central 
structure. The railings in the Place du Carrousel will probably 
be removed, and the Pavillon de Flore will most likely be 
appropriated to one of the Ministries. wad 

The recent illumination of the great tower at the “Granville 
Hotel at Dover was distinctly visible at Ostend, Dunkirk, and 
Calais, on the south; also at Southend on the Essex coast 
The same is reported from smacks that were fishing in the 
North Sea eighty miles from land. From ships in the Gul 
stream and Downs we learn that the effect was magnificent 





rland 








It is stated that in the beginning of December, when the 


French Assembly meets, the Government will propose to end 
| local author, Don Antonio Bello. 


the régime by definitely establishing the Republic. 

A Verderer’s Court is being held at the Town Hall, Strat- 
ford, and also a “Swainmote Court.” The “Swainmote Court” 
is believed not to have assembled since the reign of Charles I. 


A Baronetcy is to be conferred on Mr. Thomas Graham 
Briggs, of Briggs-day, in the Island of Barbadoes, a member of 
Her Majesty’s Council, and proprietor of extensive estates in 
that island, and in the Island of Nevis. 


Mr. T. H. Sparks, who served in Paris as Dédéeué to the 
society (Ambulances Volantes) during the siege, has received the 
bronze cross and riband, with a diploma, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his services rendered to the society. 


The Oxford Union Debating Society, at a recent meeting, 
discussed the following subject, which was adjourned on a 
division : “ That the principles and acts of the International 
Association are of such a character as to call for the speedy 
interference of the Legislature.” 

The Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, Precentor of Chichester 
Cathedral, is about to republish, by the aid of photography, 
with copious annotations, the “ Crucifixion,” and the “ Evangel- 
istic Symbols” from the originals in the Black Book of the 
Exchequer, dated about A.D. 1200, It is more than probable 
that in early times oaths were publicly administered upon these 
Symbols instead of on the Gospels themselves. 


Sir Henry S. Maine, K.C.S.1., has been appointed a member 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, in the room 
of Mr. Elliott Macnaghten, resigned. 


The Atheneum understands that Herr Eccarius is the writer 
of the “ History of the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion,” now appearing in the Zimes. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Peter the 
Great occurs on the 3oth of May, Le., the r1th of June accor- 
ding to our reckoning, 1872, and the Russians intend to cele- 
brate it by opening a great Polytechnic Exhibition on that day. 
All nations are invited to contribute, and it is understood that 
manufacturers and others in this country are already preparing 
for it. The Russian Steam Navigation and Trading Company 
undertake to forward goods freight free, and the railway com- 
panies carry at reduced charges all goods intended for the 
exhibition. A committee is sitting at the Society of Arts, 
John-street, Adelphi, to whom all parties should apply. 


_The Dundee Advertiser says that Mr. Millais has for some 
time been engaged working steadily at two new pictures of 
scenery on the river Tay, a few miles up from Perth. Mr’ 
Millais has built a wooden hut near the river’s edge, and inside 
this erection he goes through a regular spell of work daily. 
We have heard that with one of the new pictures on which he 
thus persistently labours Mr. Millais is highly pleased, and 
that he thinks it will be equal, if not superior, to any painting 
he has yet produced. 

The chaplain of the House of Commons (the Rev. Henry 
White) is preparing a new edition of Lockhart's “ Historical 
Memorials of the Royal Palace and Chapel of the Savoy,” 
Painted for private circulation, by command of the Queen, in 
1844. Many interesting discoveries in connection with the 
Savoy have been made since Mr. Lockhart’s “Memorials” 
were arranged by her Majesty’s direction. 


Copies of all the books printed at the Cambridge University 
are to be sent to the Strasburg Library. 
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One chief business of the Chamber of Deputies in Chili, at 
present, is the passing of the Bill for printing the works of a 


Mr. W. R. S. Ralston is delivering a course of lectures at 
Oxford, during the present term, “On the Songs and Stories of 
the Russian People.” 

Mr. Archibald Forbes is announced to lecture at Greenock 
and other Scotch towns on his recollections of the Franco- 
German War. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle has returned to his residence in Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, after an absence of several months, spent chiefly 
in Scotland. 

A collection of the dramatised versions of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels is about to be issued by a Glasgow publishing firm. 


Mr. E. Baines, M.P., is, it is rumoured, preparing a work 
upon the “ Worsted Trade.” 

At Berlin a féte ir honour of the poet Schiller was given on 
the roth instant. 

Mr. Gladstone is, it is stated, about to write a scries of 
articles for a well-known serial publication in America, Saribner’s 
Monthly. 

Mr. J. A. Froude and Mr. Wilkie Collins contemplate visiting 
the United States in the capacity of public lecturers. 

We understand that the sale of the “ Household” edition of 
Mr. Dickens’ works is above 150,000 copies per number. 


M. Victor Hugo is engaged on a history of recent events in 
France, under the title of ‘‘ Une Année Terrible.” 

Two new courts have been recently completed at the South 
Kensington Museum, on the site of the once well-known 
“boilers.” These courts will be used for displaying that mag- 
nificent piece of architecture and architectonic sculpture, the 
“ Portico da Gloria,” from the Cathedral of Santiago, and other 
large examples. The new courts are each about 120 feet long, 
60 feet wide, and about go feet high. At the height of 60 feet 
from the floor is a gallery. 

Amongst the pictures which have been brought back to the 
Louvre, some have been injured by their journey to Brest, and 
of these the most injured are reported to be Lesueur’s master- 
piece, “Saint Paul preaching at Ephesus,” and the large 
paintings by Lebrun, “ The Entry of Alexander into Babylon,” 
and the “ Passage of the Granicus.” 

A statue of Robert Hall, the famous pulpit orator and divine, 
was recently unveiled at Leicester. He was a minister in that 
town for nearly twenty years. 

The Council of the Royal Archzological Institute have 
decided upon holding the annual meeting for 1872 at South- 
ampton. 

The celebrated library of Baron Kirkup, of Florence, will be 
sold by auction, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, 
next month. It comprises an extensive collection of Danteana, 
and no less than six manuscript Codici of Dante—romances of 


| chivalry, including a splendid MS. of “ Lancelot du Lac ”—a 


famous block-book—fine MSS. of Petrarch, and many literary 


| rarities. 


It would appear, from a statement in a local paper, that the 
Marquis of Lorne, besides being the author of a book of travels, 
is also a writer of verse. At one of the Penny Readings at 
Inverary, his lordship gave MS. translations from Schiller, and 
also some original pieces from his own pen. 











“Tractatus Theologico-Politicus ” (Athen. No. 2275, p- 688). 
It will consist of sixteen parts, the first of which has just 
appeared at Berlin. 

The Atheneum is glad to learn that Sir Henry Holland 
has been persuaded to publish, and under an enlarged form, 
a volume entitled, “ Recollections of Past Life,” of which a 
few copies only were printed a year or two ago, for his own 
family and private friends. 

The Prince Imperial has entered as a student at King’s Col- 
lege, London. He is under Professor Adams, and is studying 
mechanics. 

The General Council of the Edinburgh University have 


The Illustrated Rewew. 


We understand that a new work, “ For the King,” by Mr 
Charles Gibbon, is in the press, and will speedily be published, 
Cheap editions of “ Robin Gray” and “ For Lack of Golq” 


' are also in preparation ; and in reference to these works it js 


pleasant to know that her Majesty and several members of her 


| household appreciate them so highly that they have been added 


to the Royal library. 
The Savoisian PMilanthropic Society of Paris has opened a 
subscription for the erection of a monument to the memory 


| of the late M. Sommeiller, engineer, director of the works at 


| the Mont Cenis Tunnel, who was born in that town. 


The Royal Colonial Institute is about to shift its quarters 
from Suffolk-street to the Medical Club in Spring-gardens, A 
part of the contemplated arrangement is that all members of 


| the Colonial Institute shall enjoy the same privileges as mem- 


decided not to interfere in the matter of arrangements for | 


completing the education of female students. 


There are three ladies in the world, an American paper 
states, who bear the sacred name of Pia, and who are god- 
daughters of his Holiness Pius IX.—Maria Pia, Queen of 
Portugal ; Maria Louisa Pia, grand-niece of his Holiness, who 
has recently taken the veil ; and a well-known authoress, whose 
name we are not at liberty to mention here. 


The anniversary meeting of the members. of University 
College, Oxford, was held lately. The proceedings were 
rendered more interesting by the fact that the Society has this 
year been established tooo years, having been founded by 
Alfred the Great. 

The death is announced of Mrs. Maria Prout, wife of Mr. 
Skinner Prout, Member of the Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours. 


British Columbia having become a part of the Dominion of 
Canada, all correspondence for that province will henceforth 
be chargeable with the same rates of postage, and will be sub- 
ject to the same regulations of transmission, as correspondence 
for other parts of Canada. 


The entire Strand and a portion of the thorough fare east of 
Temple Bar are to be paved immediately with Val de 
Travers asphalte. 


The death is announced of Mr. James Easton, the founder 
and for nearly forty years the senior partner of the well-known 
firm of engineers which still bears his name. He was born in 
1796, at Bradford, near Taunton. From a very early age he 
practised surveying and civil engineering in conjunction with 
his father. He came up to London in 1822 to introduce the 
hydraulic ram, the patent of which he had purchased from the 
celebrated Montgolfier. 

On some of the mountain ranges of Perthshire the number 
of hares killed this season has been altogether unprecedented. 
In the Killin district alone, since the middle of September, not 
fewer than 5000 head of hares have been shot. In some 
places hare-hunting will be continued for a few weeks longer. 
The same success has attended the deer-stalker in Perthshire. 
The number of deer killed exceeded the average, and the stags 
were large in size, and in excellent condition. 

During the financial year 1870-71, a number of annuities 
and pensions ceased. Among them are those of the Right 
Hon. H. U. Addington; the Earl of Roden, late Auditor- 


bers of the Medical Club. 

Mdme. Pauline Viardot, who has sold her villa at Baden. 
Baden, and settled in Paris, has been appointed professor of 
singing at the Conservatoire de Musique. 

Mr. William Baxter, A.L.S., author of “ British Flowering 
Plants,” and other valuable botanical works, died at Oxford 
recently, at the ripe age of eighty-four. 

The sculptor Eisel, of Milan, has completed the model of 
a monument in bronze, gilt and silvered, which is to be erected 


| in Rome in commemoration of the Pontifical Jubilee. 





General of the Exchequer of Ireland; Sir F. Pollock ; Vis- 
count Avonmore, late principal Registrar of the Irish Court of | 
Chancery ; Mr. Hatchell, late Commissioner of the Insolvent | 
Debtors’ Court, Ireland. 


Mr. Mechi has just completed the second series of his 
sayings ahd doings, ‘‘ How to Farm Profitably,” which will be 
published very shortly. 

Professor Phillips will commence his course of Geological lec- 
tures at Oxford on Monday, Nov. 13. ‘The subject of the first 
lecture will be ‘The Gravel on which Oxford stands.” 

The Christian Age is the title of a new weekly paper of very 
“Broad Evangelical” principles. It is published at a penny, 
and certainly contains a great deal of matter for the money. 

M. Jules Favre is about to publish, under the title of “ Rome 
and the French Republic,” a volume of diplomatic dispatches 
relating to the fall of the temporal power of the Pope. 

It is stated that the Rev. Robert Collyer’s son was to have 
been married in Chicago on the Tuesday after the fire, but 
house, church, furniture, and all were burned the day before. 
Next day, however, the wedding took place, the young bnde 
being dressed in a calico gown, the only one saved. 

Amongst the latest additions to the Tauchnitz series of 
English reprints may be mentioned “ At Last,” by the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley ; “The War between France and Germany,” 
by Alexander Forbes ; “ ‘The English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ;” Lord Dalling’s “ Life of Lord Palmerston; 
“Ralph the Heir,” by Anthony Trollope ; ‘Her Majesty's 
Tower,” by Hepworth Dixon, vols. III. and IV. ; “ Fentons 
Quest,” by Miss Braddon ; “ Anteros,” by the author of “Guy 
Livingstone ;” and “The Village on the Cliff,” by the author 
of “ The Story of Elizabeth,” &c. 

It is known that Sir John Moore, the hero of Corunna, was4 
native of Glasgow or its neighbourhood. ‘The new volume o 
Mr. Tweed’s work on Glasgow has at length publicly solved al 
mystery as to the precise spot. He writes: “ Various conjec 
tures have been made as to the precise spot where Sir John was 
Moore was born. In1855 Mr. John Buchanan, banker, showed 
conclusively that it was in Donald’s Land, now 60 to go, Trot 
gate, opposite the Tron Steeple. ‘The birth was in a sma 
backroom on the first floor, where Dr. Moore, the father of 5! 
John, was at that time practising as a surgeon.” 

Lady Burgoyne has received from her Majesty 
apartments in Hampton Court Palace. 


a suite of 
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The Illustrated Review. 


The foundations of the new Law Courts are being laid at 
last. But while Government has been talking about this new 
building, the Metropolitan Board of Works has embanked the 
river. The embankment is now being continued along the 
river front of Chelsea, and, though the Act for this purpose 
was passed a year after the exhibition of the designs for the 
Law Courts, the Chelsea Embankment will probably be finished 
before them. There has been delay in opening the new line 
of street from Blackfriars to the Mansion-house; but that 
noble thoroughfare, completing the line of broad roadway 
from the Houses of Parliament to the Mansion-house, is at 
length open. Other great improvements are going on under 
the superintendence of the Board in various parts of London. 
The opening of Hamilton-place as a continuation of Park-lane 
was completed before Parliament rose. The new street in 
Marylebone, along the line of the old Stingo-lane, connecting 
Oxford-street with the North-west of London, is being actively 
carried out ; the proposal of the Board to widen Shoreditch 
was lost in Parliament, and an effort to deal with Leicester- 
square failed in like manner. ‘This latter eyesore is, however, 
in a fair way to be remedied. A new railway is to be made 
fromm St. Pancras Station, through Euston Station, down Whit- 
field-street, and across Oxford-street to Charing-cross Station. 
This line will run from Oxford-street to Trafalgar-square under 
a new wide street which will pass through Leicester-square, and 
directly connect ‘Tottenham-court-road and the vast districts 
beyond it with Charing-cross. 

Mr. W. D. Christie, formerly her Majesty’s Minister in 
Brazil, and author of the “ Life of the First Earl of Shaftes- 
bury,” is preparing for publication before the meeting of Par- 
liament a collection of Essays written at different times on 
“Vote by Ballot and Corruption and Expenditure at Elec- 
tions.” The first Essay in the collection is a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1839, just after he left the University of Cambridge, 
entitled “ An Argument in Favour of the Ballot.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at 
Greenwich, quoted some verses beginning — 

“ People throughout the land 

Join in one social band.” 
It appears that these lines occur in a curious and even “ ques 
tionable” little volume, entitled the “ Secularists’ Manual of 
Songs and Ceremonies,” edited by Austin Holyoake and 
Charles Watts, and containing an introduction by Charles 
Bradlaugh. ‘The book was published only about a month 
ago, and some surprise is expressed that Mr. Gladstone should 
have so soon made himself aware of its contents. In addition 
to many “verses” of a still more or less “ questionable” cha- 
racter than those quoted by the Premier, it contains forms of 
baptism, marriage, and burial, to be used by infidels. The 
lines quoted by Mr. Gladstone were written by an anonymous 
writer, and originally appeared in the Mational Reformer. 

The Bishop of Sydney, in his zeal for maintaining the ties 
between the colonial churches and the church at home, writes 
that the Church of England has established and recognizes no 
other provinces than those of Canterbury and York, and that 
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A terrible strife has been on hand between the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton and Mrs. Wood. Mrs. Norton asserts that “ East 
Lynne” is an expansion of a little story of her own, which 
appeared many years ago in a now extinct “Annual,” and 
“was much praised at the time.” Mrs. Wood retorts that 
this statement is “false” and “ unjustifiable,” and that Mrs. 
Norton “has yet to learn that where the gifts of imagination 
and power of construction are possessed together in a large 
degree, an author has too much resource within himself to 
need to go abroad for pillage.” This ought to be enough 
for Mrs. Norton ; but, lest it should not be enough, Mrs. Wood 
goes on to utterly demolish her foe, by calling upon the public 
to judge which of the two, Mrs. Norton or herself, has least 
cause to pillage from the other.” Zantene animis celestibus 
ire ? 

A supplement to the “ Mémoires Inédits de Lamartine, 
1790—1815,” has been brought out in Paris, under the title of 
“Le Manuscrit de ma Mére, avec Commentaires, Prologue, et 
Epilogue.” This journal, written by Lamartine’s mother, with 
a commentary and notes by her son, was sold during the poet's 
life; but the publication of it was postponed until his death 
removed the objections to its appearance. The journal com- 
mences in 1801, and is continued till her death in 1829. 

We take the following from the Atheneum :—lIt is under- 
stood that the picture attributed to Raphael, which was ex- 
hibited last year in the Louvre, and represents the Virgin and 
Child enthroned, with the infant St. John and four other saints, 
is to be placed in the National Gallery on the reopening of that 
institution, which will take place in a few days. It was pre- 
sented by the ex-king of Naples to a person who had been of 
considerable service to him; and, as it was formerly in the 
Royal Palace at Naples, and not publicly exhibited, it is com- 
paratively little known. It is understood that it will appear in 
Trafalgar Square on the terms which attended its exhibition in 
Paris. ‘These are that, being for sale, it is placed before the 
public to elicit opinion. The reported price (40,000/.) is so 
preposterously large, that we mention it with reserve and 
distrust. 

The death is announced of Mrs. Mary West, widow of Mr. 
Jenjamin West, the youngest son of the late Benjamin West, 
Esq., President of the Royal Academy. She was in her ninety- 
fifth year. 

At the last sale of the ex-Emperor Napoleon’s horses, the 
Princess Mathilde purchased Tambour, the Prince Imperial’s 
favourite pony, and sent it to Chislehurst, to his very great 


| joy. 


| 
| 
| 


all bishops not within the latter are regarded as suffragans of 


the former. According to this theory, there is not much to 
choose between the Vatican and Lambeth, as Dr. Tait is uni- 
versal Archbishop of Christendom, with the exception of the 
dioceses of Durham, Ripon, Carlisle, and two or three others. 

The Hong Kong paper has heard that the Chinese govern- 
ment have determined upon the carrying out of the suggestion 
of sending some young Chinese to the Western countries to 
study their sciences and arts. 


A Virginia paper states that about twenty miles from the 
Healing Springs, in the Alleghany Mountains, there dwells a 
most remarkable old lady. Her name is Morrison, she is far 
advanced in years, has her hair “ bobbed” like a man’s, wears a 
man’s hat, and lives chiefly on horseback, adopting the same 
method of sitting upon the saddle as that used by the other sex. 
Hunting is her means of livelihood, and she kills deer, bears, 
and other game, with the skill of fifty years’ experience. Her 
love of sport occasionally leads her into difficulties. Not long 
since she wounded a deer, but before coming up to the animal 
a man had seized hold of it and had commenced cutting it up. 
The old lady expostulated with the miscreant in vain, and 
finally “ drew a bead on him” with a rifle to enforce her just 
rights. He jumped behind a tree, but too late to escape the con- 
sequences of his misconduct ; Mrs. Morrison fired and wounded 
him severely in the heel. The venerable sportswoman has nine or 
ten children, and exercises boundless hospitality towards all 
travellers who visit her cabin and have the luck to find her at 
home. 
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Senor Malcampo, the President of the new Spanish Ministry, is 
a brigadier, who was formerly captain of the frigate “ Saragossa,” 
which commenced the revolution at Cadiz; Senor Manuel 
Gomez, who was mentioned in the first accounts as Foreign 
Minister, was once a secretary of the Duke of Vittoria; Senor 
Balaguer, the Colonial Minister, is a poet and director of a 
Barcelona newspaper ; Senor Candau, Minister of the Interior, 
is a Progressist who opposed the financial plans of Senor 
Moret, especially with regard to the contract with the Bank of 
Paris ; Senor Bassoli, the Minister of War, is a general who 
some time ago was Governor of Madrid, and Senor Angulo, the 
Finance Minister, is a politician who seems to be entirely 
unknown in this country. The other members appear also to 
be of little note. 


The School Board, it is said, intend to enforce great atten- 
tion to the ventilation of schools under their control. They 
have had their own committee rooms fitted with Pott’s patent 
cornice system of ventilation, and the experiment is pronounced 
by Mr. Robson, architect to the Board, to have been attended 
with the most satisfactory results. 


The Marquis Carlo Alfieri has presented to the public 
library of Turin a nearly complete collection of books printed 
by the renowned printer Aldus and his descendants, amounting 
to about 1000 volumes. 


On Thursday evening an inaugural concert was given in 
Archbishop Sumner’s Memorial Schools, which were recently 
opened by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The proceeds were 
devoted to the school building fund. 


The Michaelmas Term of the City of London College Even- 
ing Classes for Young Men, commenced on Monday, October 2, 
and upwards of 1,000 students enrolled their names. More 
than 50 classes in Language, Science, and Art are conducted 
by well-known Professors. All the men who went up from this 
College were successful at the Examination for Government 
Clerkships held on the 22nd of August last. The Bank officers 
of the United Kingdom having subscribed to present a testi- 
monial to Sir John Lubbock, Bart., for his exertions in passing 
the Bank Holidays Act, the committee of the fund, in deference 
to Sir John’s wishes, have invested 3334 6s. 8d. in New Three 
per Cent. Stock for the purpose of promoting education within 
the College by the foundation of the Lubbock Testimonial 
Scholarship. 


The School Board Chronicle gives a summary of the first year’s 
working of the Education Act, so far as regards the establish- 
ment of School Boards. From this we learn that there are now 
269 School Boards in England. Of these, 172 have been 
elected in parishes, on application of a majority of ratepayers, 
and 96 in municipal boroughs, on application from the cor- 
porate authorities. Taking the counties of England and Wales, 
there are only five in which no School Boards have been formed. 
Yorkshire has the largest number, 32; Devon, 14; Stafford- 
shire and Carnarvonshire, 12 each; Cornwall, Lancashire, 
Denbigh, and Glamorgan, 11 ; Pembrokeshire, 10 ; Durham, 
Nottingham, and Carmarthen, 9; Brecon and Cardigan, 7; 
Kent, Merioneth, and Montgomery, 6; Derby, Monmouth, 
Norfolk, and Somerset, 5; Chester, Hants, Northampton, 
Suffolk, and Sussex, 4; Cumberland, Essex, Northumberland, 
Worcester, and Radnor, 3 ; Bucks, Wilts, Surrey, Lincoln, and 
Warwick, 2; Bedfordshire, Berks, Cambridgeshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Herts, Leicestershire, Middlesex, Oxford, Westmoreland, 
and Flint, r-each. A paragraph is going the round of the 
papers to the effect that half of the Boards formed are in Wales. 
The above will show that this is incorrect ; but the Principality 
can boast of a third. 


The T, Uustrated Review. 














+, General Badeau, the American Consul-General in London 
is preparing for pyblication in December the second volume of 
his “ Life of Grant,” for which he has been given confidential 
materials relating to the conduct of the civil war. 


The Paris Zibertéewants M. Jules Simon (afropos of his 
recent address at the Institute) to be good enough to inform 
the world how Father Ducerceau, who was born in 1670 and 
died in 1730, could have contributed to the reconstruction 
of the Tuileries with Jean Bullant, architect, who died jn 
1578? M. Simon, probably, confounded Androuet Ducerceay, 
the architect, with Father Ducerceau, the poet, who flourished 
a century later. 


Miss Lydia Becker, of Manchester, is about to lecture at 
Glasgow on “Illustrations of Womanly character, derived 
from the Writings of Sir Walter Scott.” In the same course 
Mr. John Morley, of the Fortnightly Review, will lecture, in 
February next, on “ Frederick the Great.” 


The papers recently announced the death of Mr. William 
Mileham, of Mincing Lane, who was for half a century con- 
nected with the Zondon New Price Current. The death was 
also announced, at the same time, of Ann Maria, wife of the 
above gentleman. She was the daughter of Mr. Charles 
Penneck, of Tregumba Hall, and the widow of Mr. Leslie 
Finlayson, who was also of the London New Price Current. 


Mr. Newby has, we hear, in the press a work entitled 
“ Mexico under Maximilian,” from the pen of Captain Kendall, 
late of her Majesty’s 44th and 6th Regiments, and who subse- 
quently held an important command in the service of the late 
Emperor. 


Excavations are being made under the direction of M. 
Alphand, director of public works in Paris, at the cemetery of 
St. Marcel, the most ancient in Paris. A large number of 
coffins, chiefly of the Merovingian age, are being found, and 
although most of them had been violated at different periods, 
many antiquities still remain. 

A few years ago an insurance company gave much useful 
information to the public by issuing some tables of mortality 
based on its own experience ; and now the National Insurance 


| Company, with the view no doubt of extending its business by 


the “formation of a plan of educational and other endowments 
on a wider basis than has hitherto been attempted,” has entered 
on a task which, if carried out, will result in statistics full of 
interest, and calculated to be of great advantage to the pro 
fessional class, and the middle and upper orders generally. In 
making arrangements for the education and competence of 
children by insurance, a formidable difficulty presents itself on 
the threshold. The only returns existing of infant mortality 
are those of the Registrar-General. These give the rate of 
infant mortality among the entire population, without discrim- 
nating between the different classes. But there can be no 
doubt that the number of infant deaths is proportionately 
greater amongst the poor than in the classes above them. Thus 
there are no reliable data on which to base the necessary tables 
of premiums. Without such data an important field of im 
surance can never be properly worked. ‘The company we refer 
to is now sending out circulars to persons in that station of 
life, which makes every facility for providing in the present for 
the future of children, a means of escape from anxiety. At 
tached to this circular are forms, to be filled up, showing the 
mortality of two generations. Should the effort be responded 
to in the manner we think it deserves, an important addition 
will be made to our statistical knowledge, and perhaps the 
application of assurance to the necessities of life carried a step 
farther. 
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An exceedingly interesting discovery has been made in 
prussels. It is that of a Latin letter of Tyndal, the Bible 
translator, who atoned for his atrocious crime, as the Bishop of 
London and the clergy of the country then considered it, by 
being burnt as a heretic at Villorde. The discovery we allude 
to is that of a letter from the Reformer in prison, asking for a 
few necessaries of life to be sent him. This letter is the more 
valuable, as it is the only letter extant, the only MS., in fact, 
of any kind existing. It is expected to be published shortly in 
a volume devoted to the life of Tyndal, which will be issued by 
the Religious ‘Tract Society. 

A new shilling monthly journal, entitled the Pioneer, and 
published by Messrs. Triibner, is in contemplation. Its 
wowed design is to provide a channel through which the 
alleged prevalent dissatisfaction with “old theories and tra- 
ditional beliefs” may find expression. To quote from the 
prospectus before us, “ whatever has a bearing on the condition 
and prospects of man” is within the range of those subjects 
which it is proposed to treat, “earnestly and profoundly, if not 
exhaustively,” within the pages of this new literary venture. 
We understand that Mr. Wake, of the Anthropological Society, 
and author of that profound, rather than generally intelligible 
work, “Chapters on Man,” will-be one of the contributors to 
the magazine in question. 

Awriter in the City Press writes thus, under the title of a “new 
Index Expurgatorius :’—“ A City society for young men has 
solemnly pronounced ‘ Oliver Twist’ unfit for its library, to the 
shame, of course, of those of its members who are not wallow- 
ing in bigotry. ‘The proceeding is an insult to society, for that 
marvellous production of the last of England’s great novelists 
has been universally accepted as one of the most powerful 
weapons ever forged against vice and inhumanity. The desti- 
tute and unfortunate certainly meet with larger sympathy and 
radier help since Charles Dickens espoused their cause than 
in the days when fiction flaunted with gentility, and the suc- 
cessful novelist knew least among many of the ‘short and 
simple annals of the poor.’ However, we expect consistency 
in all who adopt extreme measures, and expect to hear that the 
young men have cast out of their library all the books that the 
world delights in except the Scriptures and the most orthodox 
comments on them. ‘These they must retain, both to justify 
openly and mock secretly the designation that unites them. 
The classics are inadmissible, of course, for they are profane 
wntings, Even Cowper, Young, and Hannah More must be 
doomed to exclusion, for the first translated Homer, and the 
other two wrote plays. Where ‘ Oliver Twist’ is not allowed 
newspapers are, of course, tabooed, for they tell of paupers, 
sa hypocrites, and other objectionable characters every 

y.” 

Mr. Woolner has completed his statue of “Guinevere,” a 
companion to that representing “ Elaine,” both having subjects 
suggested by the “Idyls of the King.” The former will pro- 
bably appear at the next Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

The workmen engaged in enlarging the dock at Constance 
have just made some interesting discoveries, according to the 
Swiss Times. Amongst others, they found two large cannon, a 
Spanish sword, a quantity of ‘copper coin, modelled in a very 
artistic manner, and three coffins, in one of which was found 
the well-preserved remains of a man who had apparently died 

old age. These interesting relics have been placed in the 
museum, and will, doubtless, give rise to an animated discus- 
Sion on their origin. 
, ¢ first volume of a “ Life of Charles Dickens,” by John 
orster, to be published this month, will comprise the period 
his birth in 1812 until the year 1842. 








As usual, French restlessness and activity take a literary form. 
Rossel, with the penalty of death hanging over him, (writes the 
Times’ Paris correspondent), is engaged in a most remarkable 
production, a sort of philosophical treatise, on “ ‘The Constitu- 
tion of the Army,” full of original and often sound reflections. 
It will shortly appear in a volume. Rochefort is writing a book 
which will come out in parts, entitled, “The History of the 
Last Empire,” the preface of which has already appeared, and 
consists, as may be supposed, of a clever and pungent attack 
upon the subject of his history ; and Count Palikao is about to 
publish his experience as a War Minister for twenty-four days. 

Dr. James Cartmell, Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 

has been appointed one of the new governing body of Shrews- 
bury School. , 
_ The Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., during a brief stay 
in Edinburgh, on his way south from Balmoral, visited several 
of the educational institutions of the city. He was the guest 
of the Lord Advocate while he was in Edinburgh. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; 
nor can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 


The Editor respectfully requests that books for review, letters, and 
all other communications may be addressed to him at Messrs. 
HOULSTON and SONS, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

The next portrait and biography in the /WV/ustrated Review 
will be that of Professor Owen, to be followed by Mr. Wm. 
Harrison Ainsworth, Mr. J. R. Planché, and Mr. George B. 
Airy, Astronomer Royal. 
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Back numbers are still in print, and may be had from Messrs. 
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NOTICE.— Books intended for review should arrive at the 
office not later than twelve days previous to publication. In 
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their transmission. 
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GLENFIELD STARCH 


IS THE ONLY KIND USED IN HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY, 


IF THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on every package, and if this is done, 
THEY WILL SAY, LIKE THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, 


IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 
When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT. 


‘-HOULSTON AND. SONS" ANNOUNCEMENTS. | CHLORALUM, 
|} ODOURLESS, NON-POISONOUS, _DISIN. 
Early in November,.4 extra cloth, gilt edges, 5s. FECTANT, 
THE SALINE ANTISEPTIC, 


THE DIAMOND WEDDING: | aarsttess “as common saur 
A Doric Story ; and other Poems. CHLORALUM 


By Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND, 3 karin 
> t ne aa . os is the most Valuable Agent ever introduced as 
Author of *‘ Lydia,” “‘ Memorable Women,” ‘‘ Mrs. Blake,” &c. . CONTAGION DESTROYES, asa 


ay aaa CHLORALUM 


Nearly ready, fcap. 8vo, extra cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
is the BEST PREVENTATIVE in Cholera, Typhoid 


P 5 A.L M S O F a ae ; | and Typhus, Small Pox, Erysipelas, &c. &c. 


. - cr : add Sold in quarts, 2s., pints, 1s. ; half-pints, 6d. By the 
A Collection of Original Hymns and Poems. gallon, ss. In large quantities’ by special contrac, # 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. | greatly reduced prices. 
Nearly ready, demy gvo, sewed, each Is. Cc HLO RALU M POWDER. 
Sample Casks, containing about 1 cwt., for 15s., and inf. 
| HE BEST OF ALL GOOD COM PAN Y. |204' packages. 

Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. CHLORALUM WOOL 
1.—A_DAY WITH CHARLES DICKENS at 6s. per Ib., in pound and half-pound packages. 
2.—A DAY WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT. WwAD DIN G 
3—A DAY WITH LORD LYTTON. 

Others will follow. | T H E SA F E DEODOR IZER, 





at 2s. 6d. - per sheet. 


Will be published shortly. THE CH LO RALU COMPANY, 

= F ORSAKING ALL OTHERS:” a Tale.|* GREAT WINCHESTERSTREET BUILDINGS, 
oy ae DOUDNEY. | nas » es 

| THE CHLORALUM REVIEW, 


This day, cheaper edition, in five vols., ca crown S8yo, extra cloth, gilt edges, 17s. 6d. A SANITORY JOURNAL, is_ intended bota fe 
medical and general readers, and whilst dealing specially 


, » H E L A D Y O F T H E M A N O R.| with the use of antiseptics in everyday life, and inte 


s SHE ; treatment of disease, it will open its columns toa variety? 
‘ By Mrs. SHERWOOD. contributions bearing on the history and progress p jer 
Series < yersations for Young Females i »U : Mi > Cl . 7 and epizootic diseases. 
A Series of Tales and Conversations f os Females in the U pper and Middle Classes of Society. | MonTuty, 1d.—Forwarded Post-free Annually for 1s 


| All communic ations should be addressed to the Pui 


LONDON : HOUL STON AND SONS: 65, PATERNOSTER ROW, | en + Great Winchester-street Buildings 


andon 
HE CHR ener of Ah BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE, illus’ d with 28 E f = 
gravings by cheer known Artists, pote) by all Beokecllers | J A M ES GI B BS A N D CO M PA N ¥, 
in Town and Country ; and also at all Railway Stations. | . BBE Sid : 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SAMPSON Low, _MARSTON, LOW & SEARLE, 


Commpaiings 16 FestSet____| AMMONIA-FIXED PERUVIAN GUANO, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — DEPRES- | 





SION OF SPIRITS.—DEBILITY.—Some defect THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MANURE IN USE. 
n digestion is generally the cause of mental dopression ; on | . h b Seal. 
rectifying the Sisordered stomach the long list of gloomy We warn consumers that none is genuine unless bearing our Trade Mark, and secured with a Leaden . oe 
thoughts retires, and is succeeded by more Ropeful andmore| “PATENT AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE,” especially adapted for Wheat, Barley, and Hops. Also Manu 


happy feelings. Holloway’s Pills have been renowned far | turers of BONE, BLOOD, and SPECIAL MANUR eS of first-rate quality. 
and wide for effecting this desirable change without incon- | 


veniencing the morbidly sensitive or most delicate organism. PARTICULARS OF 
They eee = shaven, mene = Se ee | 
raved humours ju t . 
Vigutting’ the stomach. T } medicinal (taal J A M E S G I B B S A N D C O M P A N Y, 


relieve, and stimulate every organ and gland in the bod 


ody. H G 
Slee Beeend aks o tnnsiciele « ete are WORKS: VICTORIA DOCKS. OFFICES: 16, MARK LANE, LONDON, EC 
OR THEIR AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 


circulation, as Holloway’s celebrated Pills. : 
pata ie —— 
i mien C 
‘Printed for the Proprietor by Gusset & RivincTon, 52, St. John’s Seu, Clerkenwell, E.C., and Published by Houtston & Sons, 65, Paternoster Row, London, s 
November rsth, 1871. 

















